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The Symphony Series of Programs 


FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ORCHESTRAS 
Arranged by FREDERICK STOCK 


Conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Music Scored by GEorcE DAscH 


Conductor of the Little Symphony Orchestra, Chicago 


Educational Plan of the Series by OSBOURNE McCoNATHY 
Director of Department of Public School Music, Northwestern University 


The series consists of five programs of graded material, from 
relatively simple pieces to programs making real demands on the best 
of our school and community orchestras. 


They represent all phases of a well rounded concert program, 
giving experience in the various styles of playing and in those elements 
of orchestra routine which distinguish the trained musician. 


The greatest care has been given to every detail of technic of 
every instrument as well as to the blending and co-ordination of the 
ensemble. All string parts are completely fingered and bowed. 


The programs are so arranged, that they may serve as definite 
units in the scheme of schoo]-oté cron Yosnin. with definite credits for 


their satisfactory completion,’".) *" + * 


PROGRAM I, NOW READY, CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING PIECES: 


1. Dance of the Happy Spirits—Gluck 5. Fairy Dolls’ Waltz Beyer 

2. Air on the G String Bach ¢ Traumerei Schumann 
3. Menuet, from the F Major ‘a : : ‘ 
¢ Norwegian Dance Grie 

Concerto Handel ' - ‘ B 


8. Song Without Words Tschaikowsky 


_ 


Andante, from the Surprise 
Symphony Haydn 9. Marche Militaire Schubert 


All nine selections for each instrument bound in one folder. 


INSTRUMENTATION: Ist violin, 2nd violin, viola, cello, 
bass, flute, Ist clarinet, 2nd clarinet, Ist cornet, 2nd cornet, trombone, 
drums, piano, and complete scores for the conductor. 


Your correspondence invited, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


PITTITITITILLLI LLL 
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The Miessner Player can be used 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


WITH THE MIESSNER 











Twenty Children Taught in a Group 


The new school year is your opportunity to realize “Music for 
Every Child’”—the goal of every music supervisor. Progressive schools 
are now featuring class piano instruction, the economical, effective 
way of giving every child his chance in music. 


The Miessner, “The Little Piano With the Big Tone” is ideal for 
class piano work. With two or three Miessners, you can teach twenty 
children in one group, at a fraction of the cost of individual lessons. 


The Miessner is light, compact, easily moved from one class room 
to another. The teacher can look right over the top and direct as 
she plays. The Miessner puts new life in the music hour. 


Send for Miessner booklet, “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money,” 
with tested plans that schools have used to get money for their Miess- 
ners. Learn about the special price made to schools and details of 
the 10-day free trial plan. Mail the coupon. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
114 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MIESSNER [sex rate co. 
| 114 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


my part, copy of the Miessner booklet, 


and the ten-day free trial plan. 


Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation on 


Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” Also send 
details on your special price made to schools, 


—a—_——/ §| 
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for playing accompaniments, in mu- eR eee E> Position ...cc.ccccees 
sical appreciation work. A child BOD sccéccncvtesgiennsténinnsasareeee 
can easily operate this player. Of- 
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fers many cultural advantages. 
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Editorial Comment 





— To those who have 
ast an 

Fature of the followed the career of 
Conference the Music Supervis- 


ors National Confer- 
ence since the first meeting held in 
Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907, the progress 
made seems short of miraculous. Since 
that eventful year, seventeen annual 
meetings have been held in various 
parts of the country, and each has 
witnessed progress. From year to 
year there has been an apparent draw- 
ing together of the many forces having 
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Music as their individual incentive. 
Organizations and individuals, groups 
and cliques have gradually put aside 
their individual differences for the 
good of the whole Cause. ‘The great 
outstanding characteristic of one of 
the annual meetings is the apparent 
harmony in which all are working. 
This, alone, and nothing more has been 
the one thing which has spelled Success 
for the Conference and for the work 
of School Music in the United States. 
As one reads the Year Books of the 
Conference he is at once conscious of 


the growth, both in mere memberslgips « 5 ew nant received for all ‘kinds of 


and educational policy. The early 
volumns are dominated by individual 
personalities, the latter show a strong 
tendency toward a united effort. Never 
has this encouraging feature been 
more pronounced than at the 1924 
meeting in Cincinnati where there were 
more speakers than ever before, more 
demonstrations of practical work, but 
all seemingly working toward one 
great aim; viz: Music for Every Child 

—Every Child for Music. 

During the past five years the 
growth of the Conference has been 
phenomenal. ‘The last four confer- 
ences under the leadership of Presi- 
dents Beattie, Beach, Gehrkens and 
Miessner have been productive of new 
high-water marks both in quantity and 
quality, and it is predicted that Presi- 
dent Breach will raise this mark to a 
new level. In attendance, the Cincin- 
nati Conference broke all records, but 
in actual membership there was some 
disappointment as the number is prac- 
tically the same as in 1922-1923. In 
fact the treasurer’s reports show that 
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memberships in 1924 were less than in 
1923. This is disappointing in a way, 
for we had set the membership mark at 
3,000 for 1924. Inasmuch as there 
are still some 12,000 teachers and sup- 
ervisors of music in the public schools 
of the country who are not members 
of the Conference, it should not be 
impossible to exceed the 3,000 mark 
for the coming year. Membership is 
not the main objective of the Confer- 
ence, but everyone will appreciate the 
fact that a large active membership 
makes possible a bigger and broader 
constructive program for the cause of 
Public School Music. Therefore we 
might well add to our slogan, The Con- 
ference for Every Supervisor—Every 
Supervisor for the Conference. 





William (Billy) 
Breach was the unani- 
mous choice of the 
1,500 members pres- 
ent at the Cincinnati meeting. He has 
been a faithful and active member of 
the Conference for a_ considerable 
number of years, and his nomination 
was a popular one. President Breach, 
representing possibly the younger ele- 
ment in the conference will undoubted- 
ly bring new blood and a new vitality 
to the organization. He is a man of 
broad experience and training and the 
work which he has accomplished at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, as 
director of school and community 
music is outstanding. Mr. Breach has 
before him a busy year, for in addition 
to his regular “bread and butter” job 
at Winston-Salem, and the presidency 
of the National Conference, he is 
president of the Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation of his own State, and will also 
entertain the Southern Music Super- 
visors Conference in November. Any- 
one who knows anything about the 
work of the president of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, real- 
izes that while it brings some honors 
to the incumbent, there are many 


President 
Breach 
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thankless tasks in connection with it, 
much hard work, and no remuneration 
other than the satisfaction of having 
completed a good job. Every member 
of the Conference should rally to the 
support of President “Billy” Breach 
and not wait to be asked to help, but 
offer to do anything possible to make 
his work and that of the Conference a 
great success. 





If all that has been 
said of Kansas City, 
Mo., as a Convention 
City is true the 1925 
Conference of the M. S. N. C. should 
be a big success from the physical side. 
One of the most important questions 
to be answered, even before the pro- 
gram is laid out, is: Can Kansas City 
provide adequate and _ comfortable 
housing for the Conference? This 
question has been emphatically answer- 
ed in the affirmative by Kansas City 
and we now expect them to make 
good. We do not believe that musi- 
cians are more particular and “fussy” 
about their physical comforts than 
other similar groups, but at least reas- 
onable comfort should be assured. It 
must be entirely apparent to all who 
attend these annual meetings that ho- 
tels can no longer provide adequate 
housing for the meetings of the Con- 
ference. ‘The close and crowded con- 
ditions in poorly ventilated rooms 
which have been the rule in the past 
should be remedied in the future. It 
is the big meetings, where all members 
may attend, that provide the high in- 
spirational points each year, and these 
should undoubtedly take place outside 
of the hotel headquarters. Another 
objectional feature to everyone is the 
scheduling of Sectional Meetings in re- 
mote parts of the city, far removed 
from each other. ‘These sectional 
meetings are among the most valuable 
of the week, but the majority of mem- 
bers would like to attend several dur- 
ing the day, which was impossible at 


Kansas City 
in 1925 
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The Pleasantville High School Military Band, of Pleasantville, New York. John E. 
Morgan, Principal and Director. There are 41 instruments, 32 of them are Conn. 
Director Morgan says: “‘As long as the Conn equipment gives us the complete satisfaction 
that it has for the last ten years, and as long as I am both manager and director, 


the percentage will always equal or exceed the above.” 


FOR SCHOOL BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


Tis is the year to make your band a ping school bands. 
pri 














ze winner! If there is no band in Our Band Service Department is at the 
your school now is the time to start one! service of everyone interested in school bands 
There is nothing like a Land or orchestra and orchestras—whether the problem be a new 
to arouse enthusiasm. Contests arranged under organization or development of an _ existing 
auspices of the Band Instrument Manufac- band. No obligation; write us freely. 
urers’ Association afford x p ; 
- ti iad Every experienced band di- 
the competitive opportun:ty ' . Pa — h- : 
which arouses and sustains The Conn National center saunas thet good sas 
Phill ogy ieee Scheol of Music struments are “half the bat- 
interest. We'll gladly give . wn sas ” : 5 
nai : . tle. That is why Conns 
complete iniormatinn about 62-66 E. Van Buren St. , 
Chicago are used in so many success- 
these contests. . ful school bands. Their eas 
FREDERICK NEIL INNES r oe ’ 
The vaiue of the band as Director playing qualities encourage 
an educational, cultural and The summer resident course young players, enable rapid 
character-building factor is for schoo] music supervisors progress; their perfect scale 
recognized by all leading has been eminently success- and beautiful tone quality 
educators i ful. The school offers both produce a striking ensemble 
penaeamaiens resident and home _ study off, 
. effect. 
Cc Ltd — vorld’s courses in all band and or- ; 
onn, Ltd., as the world's chestra instruments and We can supply instruments 
largest maker of band in- specializes in preparation for to suit every purse. Com- 
struments—the only maker of supervisor positions. For plete outfits can be obtained 
every instrument for the band a page address at surprisingly small outlay. 
° ° 2c Ss a re. . c . 
has been a pioneer in help- —— eS Send now for special book- 
ing to organize and equip- é let and complete details. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


CONN BLDG. Dept. S. ELKHART, IND. 





WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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Cincinnati. It is hoped that the per- 
sons having these schedules in charge 
will make an effort to bring the meet- 
ing places closer together, if not all 
under one roof. Miss Mabelle Glenn, 
director of music in the Kansas City 
schools, and for many years one of the 
most active members of the Confer- 
ence, will prove to be a valuable First 
lieutenant to President Breach in 
building up of his program. 


During the past de- 
cade a number of big 
issues have faced the 
National Conference, 
which, for the most part, have been 
met fairly and squarely, with an eye 
single to the one thought—the good of 
School Music. Changes in the Consti- 
tution have been made from time to 
time when the concensus of opinion of 
a large number of members has been 
in favor of the change. A constitu- 
tional amendment is a serious matter 
with any organization, and should have 
the most careful consideration, and un- 
divided sanction of a large group, as 
well as of the governing body. The 
Conference is faced with one of the 
biggest issues in its history. We refer 
to the report of the Committee on Sec- 
tional Conferences which was made at 
the Cincinnati meeting. Those who 
have not read this report in the May 
issue of the Journal should do so. 
Those who have, may well read it 
again. Active members will find it 
on page 352 of the 1924 Book of Pro- 

It must be understood that 
this report as given required no spe- 
cific action from the Conference. The 
report was accepted and the committee 
Consid- 


One of the 
Big Issues 


ceedings. 


continued for another year. 
erable discussion took place and argu- 
ments were presented both for and 
against the plan. ‘The Committee rec- 
ommended, through its chairman, Mr. 
Iykema, that the Conference receive 


the report and take it under consider- 


ation for an entire year, and at the next 
annual meeting dispose of it as the 
Conference desires. They also recom- 
mend that the matter be freely and 
frankly discussed, particularly through 
the columns of the Journal, a portion 
of which shall be set aside for this pur- 
pose. Your editor has taken occasion 
to ask some two or three dozen mem- 
bers of the Conference from different 
parts of the country, to write their re- 
action on the subject for publication in 
the Journal. ‘This was merely to get 
the matter started, and all future is- 
sues will carry an Open Forum De- 
partment for this specific purpose. It 
is hoped that a large number of read- 
ers of the Journal will voice their senti- 
ments publicly through the Journal as 
it will be of great assistance both to 
the Committee and to the officers of 
the Conference in presenting it for ac- 
tion at the Kansas City meeting. It is 
a question that should be considered 
most carefully, for there are dangerous 
aspects to this or any other plan of its 
kind. The whole cause of, Music for 
Every Child—Every Child for Music 
is to be considered. The supervisor 
and teacher in the small, as well as the 
larger communities, must be taken into 
consideration. It may be necessary to 
decide, as one of the correspondents 
puts it, “whether the Conference shall 
be operated for the convenience of the 
big city and big position members with 
salaries to match, or for the inspiration 
of the majority element with commend- 
able aspirations but less in spectacular 
achicvement and material equipment.” 
Obviously, the question is too import- 
ant for any small group such as the 
special committee or the board of di- 
rectors to decide. It is even to great 
in importance to be decided definitely 
by the members present at a Confer- 
ence business meeting, without a lot of 
advice and consideration from the 15,- 
000 teachers and supervisors of public 
school music throughout the country. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey THIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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AVE you inaugurated a regular course of Music Appreci- 
ation in your lower grades? 

Why begin your structure of music understanding at 
the top>? You would not teach literature that way. Why not 
train the ears of the little children during the sensory period 
when the ears want to be trained, letting them “learn to listen” 


while the listening is a natural development of the aural sense? 


After all, why not base your so-called “regular work” on a 
thoroughly worked-out course in ear training in music literature, 
sequential, constructive, beginning somewhere purposefully, 
leading on progressively, arriving logically at the end of the 
elementary grades with a love for beautiful music—a working 
knowledge of instruments, rhythms, themes, simple form, and a 
music vocabulary acquired of some hundreds of exquisite 
melodies, tunes and rhythms—reactions that will not only furnish 
a sound basis for music work in junior high and high school, but 
will have implanted the love of and taste for finer music for life? 


Such a course is found completely worked out in definite 
lessons for each year from First to Sixth in our “Music Appreci- 
ation with the Victrola for Children.” 

Can you afford not to give your pupils this wonderful journey 
into “the life beautiful” next year? 


Educational Department 


== = 
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“The Book is by far 
alge the most important 
Proceedings publication of the 
year”. Thus, — said 


Will Earhart, in his review of the 1923 
Book of Proceedings in the December, 
1923 Journal. Other members of the 
Conference have expressed similar 
sentiments and we believe that all 
members of the Conference prize the 
annual report of the Conference high- 
ly. As we go to press the 1924 Book 
is nearly ready for distribution. In 
fact, as soon as we are confident that 
we have the correct address of mem- 
bers their book will be speeded upon 
its way to them. The book is too val- 
uable to take chances of losing. It 
therefore behooves every member to 
see that his, or her correct address for 
September, 1924, ts in the Journal 
office. The Book of Proceedings this 
year contains more than 450 pages, 
which is at least 125 pages larger than 
any of the preceding volumes. It is not 
necessary to say that it is full of good 
things for evéryone knows that it is a 
faithful report of what took place at 
the Cincinnati meetings. The wonder- 
fully inspiring addresses of President 
Coffman, Lorado Taft, Edward How- 
ard Griggs, and other speakers of Na- 
tional fame, as well as the many papers 
read at the general and sectional meet- 
ings, are given in full in this volume. 
This book should occupy a prominent 
place, among those of preceding years, 
on the supervisors three, five or seven- 
foot book shelf. 





Frequently the com- 


— ment, “J read every 
ur . 
Advertisers word in the Journal, 


including the adver- 
tisements,” comes to the editor's desk, 
showing that our readers are profit- 
ing by the splendid ads, and _inci- 
advertisers are getting 
Our advertisers 


dentally the 
their money’s worth. 
represent the “cream” of the trade, as 
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we have often said, and may be de- 
pended upon to provide teachers with 
the best material for all parts of the'r 
work. It will be noted that a number of 
the advertisers have doubled their space 
in this issue, which, more than in any 
other way, expresses their confidence 
in the value of the Journal as an adver- 
tising medium. For many years the 
publishers and manufacturers have 
studied the needs ayd demands of pub- 
lic school music. Readers of the 
Journal will do well to study the ad- 
vertisements, and when ordering music 
and other materials can do the Journal 
a favor by mentioning the ad. 





JOURNAL MAINTENANCE 

At the Cincinnati meeting the 
Board of Directors discussed at 
some length the matter of JOUR- 
NAL finances, and ways and means 
of raising funds for future expan- 
sion of the Official Organ of the 
Conference. Although the revenue 
from advertising and sale of the 
mailing list is considerable, and 
has been adequate to meet the in- 
creasing expenses, further develop- 
ment of the JOURNAL will be im- 
possible without an increase in 
revenue. .It was the concensus of 
the opinion of the Board of Direc- 
tors, that the editor of the JOUR- 
NAL might very properly conduct 
a campaign for contributions to 
the JOURNAL fund among the 
members of the Conference and the 
8,000 or 10,000 other readers. 
Members of the Conference may 
consider that they are contributing 
to the JOURNAL through their 
membership fees, but as none of 
the fee comes to the JOURNAL 
this is hardly true. On the .other 
hand the great majority of the 
JOURNAL readers are contributing 
nothing to the cause of Public 
School Music, even through Con- 
ference membership. All readers 
of the JOURNAL are therefore re- 
quested to SIT DOWN NOW AND 
WhITE A CHECK, enclose it in the 
enclosed addressed envelope and 
mail at once. 
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Gambleized Music 


Supervisors are delighted to find that 
it is possible to buy music that will not 
wear out. A GAMBLEIZED copy will 
outlast dozens of copies that are not hinged. 
The leaves turn easily, lie flat and are firm- 
ly, yet flexibly bound together. Write for 
free sample of the Gamble Hinge and in- 
° Pos formation about the GAMBLE SERVICE 
’ SHEET MUSIC and GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs 


sent upon request. 


|MAGNIFIED 












We Can Supply “Anything from Anywhere—Gambleized” 
Selections of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval” 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIlinois 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 
67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free sample of ‘Gambleized Music’ and one of your 
special order blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo 
to each supervisor, with no charge for the hinge. 


I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. 
I agree to return any music not used within 30 days. 


Choruses for Male Voices 

Choruses for Mixed Voices 

Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Two Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part 
Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 
Orchestra Folios—Beginners 
Orchestra Folios—Intermediate 
Orchestra Folios—Advanced 

Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 


o 
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President’s Corner 





Dear Fellow 
Supervisors : 


It is my great desire 


in this message to be 
able to say just the 
word to each member 


of the National Confer- 
ence and to each mem- 
ber of that larger group 
not yet members of the 
Conference that will 
enlist a personal inter- 
est in the affairs of the 
Conference. With your 
enthusiastic interest 
and co-operation the 
success of this year’s 
work is assured. 

First of all, the most 
important matter to bring to your at- 
tention is that of membership in the 
Conference. If you are already a mem- 
ber, of course you will send your re- 
newal fee promptly to the Treasurer, 
Mr. A. Vernon McFee, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

I wish particularly to remind you of 
the new class of membership called the 
Contributing membership with a fee of 
Five Dollars. Many supervisors will 
want to make this contribution to the 
cause of Public School Music. Surely 
every wide-a-wake supervisor will be 
able to find at least one person, a music 
club, a Civic club, or some other or- 
ganization in his community sufficient- 
ly interested in music to contribute 
Five Dollars to the cause. Who will 
be the first to send in a contributing 
membership ? 

One of the serious problems that 
the Conference has to face is the mat- 
ter of securing funds to carry on its 
affairs successfully. Owing to the 





WILLIAM BREACH 
President 


rapid growth during 
the last few years a cer- 
tain amount of yearly 
expense is involved that 
absolutely cannot be 
avoided. For instance, 
it takes considerable 
money each year to 
carry out the Confer- 
ence program. Then, 
immense 
clerical 


too, an 
amount of 
work, which means a 
‘considerable expense, 
is involved each year in 
the offices of the Pres- 
ident, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer. 
The work of the Re- 
search Council is to a large extent lim- 
ited by the funds at its disposal. Last 
year under the efficient leadership of 
President Miessner an ambitious pub- 
licity campaign was undertaken to 
“sell” the Public School Music idea to 
every Superintendent in the country. 
This campaign was worth every dollar 
It should be followed up by 
This will 


it cost. 
further propaganda work. 
take money. 

And now a word to the supervisors 
who are not yet members of the Con- 
ference. There are approximately 8,- 
000 of you. Almost four times the 
membership of the National Confer- 
ence! Have you ever thought that 
every oustanding figure in the public 
school music field is a member of the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence? In other words, each person 
who has made a significant con- 
tribution to the cause of Public 
School Music has thought it advis- 
able to become a member of the Na- 
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New Columbia Model 


$75.00 
New two-spring motor, new re- 
producer. Finished in red ma- 
hogany, with all exposed metal 


parts in nickel. Exclusive tone- 


control leaves. Not too heavy 
to carry from room to room 
if desired. 


Let Columbia 
supply your school 
music needs 


THE Columbia School Model pictured here is enthusias- 
tically received by music teachers everywhere. The ease 
with which it can be moved, the large record storing 


cabinet, and, above all, its full, rich, natural tone are 
features that make music appreciation easier and more 
pleasant. 

From the standpoint of appropriate music for all 
grades, no records can excel Columbia Educational 
Records. The selections recorded delight pupils of all 


ages and ideally develop an appreciation for the better 
type of music. 

You will value our Educational Catalog. Besides list- 
ing records for school use, it abounds in teaching methods 
that really make it a splendid text-book. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO SCHOOLS 

Take advantage of our special offer and supply your 
music department with Columbia equipment. Call upon 
the Columbia Dealer or write us. Fill 
out the coupon and we will send you 
free catalog—‘‘Columbia Educational 
Records for Children Everywhere.” 

Educational Department 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., | 
INC. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Name 


Address 





New 


II 










$120 School Model 


New three-spring Colum- 
bia motor. New repro- 
ducer. Stout artillery 
wheels. Handle that gives 
easy balance on wheels. 
Six shelves for records. 
Locks on cover and doors, 
All exposed metal parts 
nickeled. Exclusive tone- 
control leaves. 


Columbia Portable 
$50.00 

Columbia New Port- 
able plays ten or twelve 
inch records; has equip- 
ment of reproducer, tone- 
arm and tone-chamber, cor- 
responding to any standard 
phonograph, New motor. 
Light and compact. 


The 





This is an illustration of 
our new catalog, which you 
can have free by sending 
this coupon to us. 


rococo er er cr 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Inc. 
| 1819 Broadway, New York City ; 
Please send me literature indicated below: 
{ ] Phonograph Cataleg | 
{ ] New Education Record Catalog 
{ ] Special Offer to Schools | 


Oct. M. S. J. | 
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tional Conference. In fact, most of 
them would probably say that the con- 
tact with the Conference has been, in 
a large measure, responsible for their 
success. In view of this, the question 
that you have to face is not “CAN I 
AFFORD to become a member of the 
Supervisors’ National Conference?” 
but “Can I afford NOT to become a 
member of the Conference?” 

The fee is three dollars. The Treas- 
urer is A. Vernon’ McFee, Johnson 
City, Tenn. Start the year right. It 
cull pay! 

You have probably guessed by now 
that an intensive membership cam- 
paign will be one of the definite objec- 
tives this year. This will give each 
member of the Conference an oppor- 
tunity for active work. We are count- 
ing on your assistance. You will hear 
more concerning this. 

And now—about the Kansas City 
meeting. I feel sure that each mem- 
ber of the Conference is glad that we 
are going to the Middle West this 
year and is doubly glad that Kansas 
City will be the meeting place and that 
Miss Mabelle Glenn will be our hos- 
tess. Miss Glenn has the unqualified 
backing of the schools of Kansas City 
and of every Civic agency and we are 
assured of a hearty welcome and a 
wonderful time. 

The matter of building the program 
is of serious concern to us just now. 
We want to offer you a program that 
will be a worthy successor to the great 
programs we have had. We hope to 
give you the things that will be of vital 
interest to you. In fact, it is your pro- 
gram and we expect that you will have 
a definite part in building it. Won't 
you send us suggestions concerning 
speakers, topics to be discussed, organ- 
izations that should be heard, etc. We 
cannot promise that every suggestion 
will be accepted but out of all the sug- 
gestions offered surely we can use 
enough to arrange a program that will 
interest every one. 
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The phases of Public School Music 
have become so many and so varied 
and as a result of the attempt to pre- 
sent each of these at the Conference 
meetings, the programs during the past 
few years have been more and more 
crowded. So that it has become a 
physical impossibility for one person 
to attend all the sessions. This is 
somewhat unfortunate since the ma- 
jority of the members of the Confer- 
ence are not specialists but are ex- 
pected to have a knowledge of every 
phase of the work. 

The suggestion has come to your 
President from several sources that it 
might be well this year to simplify the 
program as much as possible; to cut 
down the number of sectional meet- 
ings; to shorten all the sessions some- 
what allowing more time between ses- 
sions for rest, for personal confer- 
ences, for an opportunity to visit the 
publishers’ exhibits, etc. How do you 
feel about this? Won't you write me? 

If we do not attempt to include all 
the sectional conferences this year we 
will want you to tell us which you con- 
sider the most important. If we 
shorten the length of the sessions, only 
the most vital topics can be discussed 
and we will want to know what topics 
to choose. 

We are encouraged to believe that 
we may count on you to help us in this 
matter. 

Fraternally yours, 


WILLIAM BREACH. 





NEW ADDRESSES 


Have you changed your address 
this fall? IF SO HAVE YOU SENT 
YOUR NEW HOME ADDRESS TO 
THE JOURNAL OFFICE? Unless 
you do this the JOURNAL may not 
reach you promptly, if at all. 
Whether you have made a change 
or not, we would greatly appreciate 
knowing that our mailing list is 
correct. DO IT TODAY. 
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CONDUCTING 


By Means of the Duo-Art 


It is now possible through the agency of the new series of record- 
ings made by Arthur Shepherd, Assistant Conductor of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra to include courses in conducting, model lessons 
and symphonic interpretations in your plans for this year. 


The Laurel School Orchestra Series (C. C. Birchard & Co.) now 
ready : 


The Happy Wanderer (Op. 17) Jensen 
Twilight (from Opera Feramor) Rubenstein 
On the Mountain (from Scenes Poetique) Godard 
The Merry Farmer (The Album Op. 34 No. 4) Schumann 
Entr’acte from “The Bells of Beaujolais” Coerne 
In the Wood (from Scenes Poetique) Godard 
Norwegian Serenade Op. 19 No. 2 Olsen-Powell 
Matrosenleid Greig-Powell 
Romance Wrangell-Powell 
Ethiopian Dance from “Sylvia” Delibes-Gilbert 
Mazurka Op. 68 No. 3 Chopin-Gilbert 
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The AOLIAN COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 





RicHarD W. Grant, Penn State, Pa., President. 


Witttam J. SuHort, Northampton, Mass., 
Ist Vice President. 
Miss Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. 


2nd Vice Pres. and Editor. 


Miss Mary G. NUGENT, 


Pittsfield, Mass., Secy. 


Russet. Carter, Albany, N. Y. 


Treasuref. 








EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
MARCH 18, 19, 20, 1925 


To the Members and 
Friends of the East- 
ern Conference: 


Greetings from your 
new President an d 
from the board of di- 
rectors, with the sin- 
cere wish that you are 
returning to your work 
with renewed “pep” 
and vigor as the result 
of a pleasant vacation. 

Your President is 
very happy to report 
progress in the prepar- 
ation for our eighth an- 
nual meeting to be held 
at New Haven, Conn., 
on March 18, 19 and 20 
of 1925. 

New Haven seems to be a most 
strategic move for us to make as we 
keep in mind the need of our future 
growth and development. In 1923 we 
met in New Jersey, in 1924 in central 
New York State, and now it seems 
most wise and fitting that the confer- 
ence swing back into New England, 
where it originated and which is cen- 
trally located with respect to our Mem- 
bership. New Haven is an important 
railway center, easily accessible to our 
many members in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia. 





RICHARD W. 
President 


Mr. William E., 
Brown has been the di- 
rector of Music in New 
Haven schools for a 
number of years, and 
has earned for himself 
a most enviable repu- 
tation as a man and as 
a musician. He is giv- 
ing his enthusiastic 
support and hearty co- 
operation so that our 
“T,000” may see and 
hear something worth 
while in New Haven. 


Moreover, the city 
has a most interesting 
historical background 
with its picturesque 
“Green”, where in colonial times were 
found the stocks, gallows, whipping- 
post, watch-house, and goal. Center 
Church is on the “Green” and is a 
beautiful example of colonial meeting 
house architecture. Judges’ Cave is 
situated on the summit of West Rock, 
where the regicide judges, Whalley, 
Goffe, and Dixwell, hid for several 
weeks when pursued by the officers of 
Charles II. There are many other 
objects of interest. Yale University 
will throw open its doors to our mem- 
bers. 

Further, it gives me great satisfac- 
tion to announce that the Yale School 
of Music, under the direction of Dean 


GRANT 
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The Music Hour 


Should be the period most anticipated 
V italize music in your schools 


Use 
THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


Beautiful Songs of lasting worth 

Plateau Plan of gradation 

Music Appreciation, a logical development 
of the daily lesson 


JUNIOR MUSIC for upper grades and 


junior high schools is just off the press. 


The variety, appeal, and lasting quality of the 
songs, the artistic arrangements, the attention given 
to the compass of the changing voice, make Junior 
Music the “keystone” of the structure built by 
the earlier books of 


THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 








GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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David Stanley Smith, will work in 
close cooperation with our conference. 
Dean Smith has kindly allowed us the 
use of Sprague Memorial Hall for our 
afternoon meetings. 

Although nothing definite has as yet 
been settled, I hope our members may 
have the pleasure and privilege of list- 
ening to the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, also under the direction of 
Dean Smith. 

Even at this early date, our program 
is rounding into form, and I beg of 
you to remember that your officers 
will appreciate hearing from you as to 
your wishes concerning its make-up. 
What speakers do you want to hear? 
What particular form of work do you 
prefer? Have you anybody to sug- 
gest for concerts and other entertain- 
ments? What should we do at this 
conference that has not yet been done 
at others? Do not hesitate to write 
me frankly and definitely. 

Hotel Taft, our conference head- 
quarters, is not only the finest hotel in 
‘New Haven but is one of the outstand- 
ing hotels in the New England States. 
The accommodations will be found 
adequate to the needs of all our men 
and women. Inasmuch as the confer- 
ence is only a little more than four 
months away, it is not too early to re- 
serve rooms now and thereby receive 
a “choice”. 

The program is the big item; for 
this your help is needed. The “Her- 
ald”, thanks to the efficient direction 
of Miss Laura Bryant, is in splendid 
shape, but she cannot continue to pub- 
lish a high-class journal without re- 
ceiving high-class contributions. This 
responsibility of contributing some- 
thing for publication belongs to you 
individually, and I urge you to send 
her at least one article from your pen. 

Looking over the list of our 1924 
Active Members, I notice with amaze- 
ment that at least two-hundred or more 
New Englanders plus some hundreds 
more in other states did not renew 
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their memberships. There are also 
many supervisors who are receiving 
the “Herald” who did not contribute 
one cent last year either for the “Her- 
ald” or the current expenses of the 
conference. This is not encouraging 
to the development of our conference, 
and it is unfair to the group of people 
who are carrying its financial obliga- 
tions. 

It is my hope to build the member- 
ship to 1,000 when we convene in New 
Haven. The group who did not go 
along last year can help us attain this 
and at the same time atone for past 
sins by renewing now their member- 
ship. They should also purchase a 
copy of the Rochester Proceedings by 
sending fifty cents to Miss Laura Bry- 
ant, Seneca Street, Ithaca, New York. 
This number is well worth the price, 
containing as it does all papers deliver- 
ed at Rochester and many valuable 
concert programs. 

Finally let me remind you that the 
executive board are but your servants 
and we await your support and your 
further commands. 


Cordially yours, 
RICHARD W. GRANT 





BULLETINS NO. 1, 2 AND 3 

During the past year the JOUR- 
NAL office furnished considerable 
quantities of Bulletin No 1, 
(STANDARD COURSE OF STUDY) 
to schools and individuals in all 
parts of the country. Bulletin No. 
2, (CREDITS FOR APPLIED MU- 
SIC) has also been in demand. 
Bulletin No. 3, (STUDY OF MUSIC- 
AL INSTRUCTION IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES) was issued at a consid- 
erable expense, but thus far but 
few copies have been sold. All of 
these pamphlets contain valuable 
information for the supervisor, who 
should also see that a copy is in 
the hands of his superintendent of 
schools. TEN CENTS IS THE 
PRICE OF THE BULLETINS. 
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ARE HELD 
Conducted by 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ept. 8, 9, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sept. 15, 16, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Sept. 18, 19, 
Buffalo, New York 
Sept. 22, 23, 


New York City, N. Y. 
Sept. 25, 26, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ms & & 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Oct. 6, 7, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Oct. 9, 10, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Oct. 13, 14, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oct. 16, 17, 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Oct. 20, 21, 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Oct. 23, 24, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Oct. 27, 28, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Oct. 30, 31, Nov. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Nov. 6, 7, 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Nov. 13, 14, 
Denver, Colorado 
ov. 17, 18, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Nov. 20, 21, 
San Francisco, California 
Ov. 24, 25, 


WHERE AND WHEN 
MIESSNER INSTITUTES 


Io 


17 


20 


24 


27 


a 


26 





DOUBLE YOUR INCOME! 


Teach Piano Classes “The Miessner Melody Way” 


If you are a teacher in a town of 2,000 or more 
population, here is a real opportunity to in- 
crease your income—and at the same time in- 
crease your prestige in the community. 
Over 5,000 children were taught this summer 
by Meissner trained teachers. The Miessner 
Institute of Class Piano Instruction will en- 
able you to teach piano “The Melody Way” to 
the children in your city. You can teach twenty 
children at one time by this progressive meth- 
od. Most teachers have 10 to 15 leisure hours 
each week. Use this time by teaching piano the 
“Melody Way” and increase your income by 
$30 to $45 weekly. 
Besides greatly increasing your income, you 
gain the interest of school officials, parents and 
women’s clubs, and win the co-operation of 
other music teachers all of which helps you 
in your school work. 
Note the list of places where the Miessner In- 
stitute will train teachers “The Melody Way.” 
This training requires but three days’ time 
and costs only a nominal fee. While personal 
attendance is preferable the course may be tak- 
en by correspondence. Send the coupon for 
complete explanation. 

MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF 

CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 

150 REED ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 

150 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Please send me further details about 
“The Melody Way,” Institute and the increasing 
demand for music teachers who can give class 
instruction in piano. 


SO. TNE DRE a cicniiinds cana aiecknen banes 


| SOE ons dhenarecincbesiaakaeeesaseeenbuueecs 


COP 60660 ct cetcnwdin DO: vcndireancindadedes 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 





A.ice E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C., President 
Grace P. Woopman, Jacksonville, Fla., Vice-President 


Mrs. EvizABETH BELL HENDERSON 
Secretary. 

H. W. SropHer, Louisiana State University 
Chairman on Transportation. 


PAuL J. WEAVER, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Chairman Committee on Publicity. 

D. R. GeBHART, Nashville Tenn. 
Auditor. 








WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., NOV. 17-21, 1924 


Dear Southern 

Supervisors : 

The vacation with its 
memories of happy 
days is now behind us 
and this issue of the 
Journal will find all of 
us enjoying once more 
the satisfactions that 
come from happiness 
in work. 

November 17-21, the 
week of your Confer- 
ence will soon be here. 
So, lest your long vaca- 
tion has made you for- 
get that that week is 
yours [| am writing 
this early letter, urging 
that no one. neglect to 
plan to be in Winston-Salem at that 
time. 

The City of Winston-Salem, which 
believes so thoroughly in Music that it 
has been possible for Mr. Breach to 
work out a remarkable development 
there, is planning many interesting 
things. Mr. Breach will show us his 





ALICE E. BIVENS 
President 


work, work no one can 
afford to miss. The ac- 
tual seeing of what can 
be done in a city of 50,- 
000 in a span of five 
years will in itself be 
an inspiration. The 
Mayor has already pro- 
claimed the _ week, 
“Music Week” and all 
Clubs are at work. 
We need every 


Southern Supervisor 
there. Your  sugges- 
tions and ideas are 


necessary to the suc- 
cess of music in the 
schools of the South 
and what you are doing 
will help some one else. 
Come to tell us how you are solving 
your problems and learn from others 
how they are solving theirs. 

Urging again the fact that you are 
needed in the Conference, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


ALICE E. BIVENS. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


The third annual meeting of the 
Southern Conference, to be held in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., November 17th 
to 2Ist, promises to be an important 
event in the history of music in the 
southeastern part of the country. It 
takes a few years for any organization 
to really get on its feet, to really make 


its presence and its influence felt; the 
Southern is now three years old, and 
has reached the point where it can be 
a great power. 

The Southern Conference was or- 
ganized in Nashville in the spring of 
1922; its first meeting was held in At- 
lanta in December of the same year, 
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=“TWICE 55" 


EVERY SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISOR SHOULD HAVE TWICE 55 COMMUN- 
ITY SONGS—THE BROWN BOOK, AND TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS—THE 
GREEN BOOK. IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY RECEIVED SAMPLE COPIES 
SEND FOR THEM NOW. TWICE 55 GAMES WITH MUSIC—THE RED BOOK, 


IS JUST FROM THE PRESS. 

TWICE 55 is the official song book of the Music Super- 

COMMUNITY SONGS visors’ Conference, offering authorized ver- 
: Over 100 leading 


sions of the old songs. 


THE BROWN BOOK Supervisors of Music have contributed their 
judgment in the editorship of this collection. Contains 50 songs of 





American origin; includes songs of patriotism, sentiment and home; 
nature, humorous and college songs; hymns, Christmas Carols and 
Negro Spirituals; several standard choruses; texts of a number of later 
and popular songs. 


Single Copy, 15c Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, 50c. 
Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 40c net each part. 


TWICE 55 contains an abundance of simple material, 
CO MMUNITY SONGS like its forerunner, THE BROWN BOOK, 
age and, in addition, a large number of standard 
THE GREEN BO@K = choruses. Includes arias and choruses from 
famous operas; four-part songs from famous composers; selections from 
the best-known of the great oratorios; simple folk songs of many na- 
tions and an abundance of songs of American origin, including spirit- 
uals, Indian songs, and songs of patriotism and home; many songs of 
occasion, Thanksgiving, Easter, and especially Christmas; songs that 
express good fellowship, humor, tenderness and sentiment. 


Single Copy, 25c postpaid. Piano-Vocal score, $1.00 
Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 50c net each part 


TWICE 55 For social recreation programs. Edited by 


Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music Edu- 
GAMES WITH MUSIC cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


THE RED BOOK versity. 


A collection of 110 Games with Music, practically all of which have 
been provided with texts for singing, with brief but adequate directions 


for playing each game. 
Single Copy, 10c postpaid 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO.,” osiox*" 


Piano Vocal Score, $.75 
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with an attendance of forty supervis- 
ors; its second meeting was held in 
Louisville in November, 1923, with an 
attendance of sixty. A meeting of the 
members of the Southern was held in 
Cincinnati this last spring; about a 
hundred supervisors being present 
who were attending the National Con- 
ference; from the reports at that meet- 
ing and the reports which have come 
in since then, it is safe to announce 
that the attendance at our meeting this 
fall will be at least three hundred. 
Realizing the importance of this meet- 
ing, practically all of the important 
publishers have notified us that they 
will be present, and one of the most 
important features of the week will be 
the opportunity offered by them for 
the inspection of new material for 
school use. 

The need for a separate conference 
in the South has been apparent for 
some years; it was to study our pe- 
culiar problems that we organized a 
group of our own. For two years we 
have compared notes on conditions and 
problems, with the result that our 
President has appointed a committee 
which is attempting to make an ex- 
haustive study of present conditions 
and recommendations as to ways in 
which they may be overcome. This 
committee is the first group in the his- 
tory of southern music which has been 
in a position to attack our problems 
with the backing of an authority ade- 
quate to insure action and success. In 
spite of the fact that the committee has 
been in existence only a short time, its 
report at Winston-Salem will be an 
important feature of the meeting. 


Many of us in the South have felt 
that it is not possible in this part of the 
country to develop school music rapid- 
ly or to such a great extent as we find 
it in some other parts of the country. 
If you come to Winston-Salem, you 
will have ample proof that such a feel- 
ing is without foundation. In four 
years the Winston-Salem schools have 
progressed musically from nothing at 
all to one of the outstanding devlop- 
ments in the country. The programs 
for each evening of the conference will 
demonstrate many of the things which 
have been accomplished in these four 
years under the leadership of Mr. 
Breach. A more attractive series of 
evening programs could not well be 
imagined. 

A considerable number of nationally 
important figures will attend the meet- 
ing. Mr. William Breach, the Presi- 
dent of the National Conference, will 
be our host for the week; Mr. George 
Oscar Bowen, Editor of the Journal 
and second Vice President of the Na- 
tional, has come into our territory and 
will be present ; it is expected that Pro- 
fessor Dykema of Columbia, Dr. With- 
ers of New York University and Dr. 
Griggs will be among the important 
speakers on the programs; Mrs. 
Frances E. Clark, of Camden, N. J., 
Mr. George Gartlan of New York and 
other members of the National Re- 
search Council are coming. The North 
Carolina Music Teachers Association 
will attend in a body. You can’t afford 
to stay away. 

PAUL J. WEAVER, 
Publicity Agent. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Monpay, NovEMBER I7 


MorRNING 
Registration, Mezzanine, Robert E. Lee Hotel. 
AFTERNOON 
1:30-3:00 Demonstration of work in Colored Schools. 
I-VENING 


6:00 Meeting of Officers. 
8:00 Concert by Combined Choruses from Colored Schools and Community. 


Alfred Johnson, Assistant Supervisor-Conductor. 
Reynolds Memorial Auditorium. 
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A Course of Study in Music Understanding 


Authoritative Concise Readable 
Adopted by 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


First Year—The Fundamentals of Music 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 
Price $1.50 
Second Year—From Song to Symphony 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 
Price $1.50 


Of Direct Interest to Every Supervisor, Normal School and Educator 
AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR. For Schools and Amateur Bands. 


By T. H. Rollinson. 25 books Each .40 
DITSON TRIO ALBUM. Nos. 1 and 2. Ed. by Karl Rissland Each 1.50 
DITSON OPERATIC TRIO ALBUM. Ed. by Karl Rissland 1.50 
EASY EDITION FOR ORCHESTRA 
ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.75 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.50 
GALLO’S BAND BOOK. By Stanislao Gallo 2.00 
GIDDINGS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

By T. P. Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman: 

Teacher’s Manual 1.00 

Class Readers, Noss 1 and 2 Each _ .75 

Class Keyboard (paper) per doz., 50c Each _ .05 
HARMONY FOR EAR, EYE, AND KEYBOARD. By Arthur E. Heacox 

(Music Students Library). 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY. 

By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 1.50 
MITCHELL’S CLASS METHODS FOR THE VIOLIN, VIOLA, CLARI- 

NET, CORNET, AND TROMBONE OR BARITONE 
MUSIC APPRECIATION. Based on methods of literary -criticism. 

By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.50 
MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE. A logical basis for the granting 

of school credit 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR, THE. By Thomas Tapper 1.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.25 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES. Nineteen Numbers Published. 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. Glenn H. Woods 2.00 
TAPPER’S GRADED PIANO COURSE. By Thomas Tapper 

Studies. In seven grades Each. .75 
Pieces. In seven grades Each .75 
Manuals for teacher and pupil. Grades I, II, Ill Each .75 
TAPPER’S FIRST PIANO BOOK. By Thomas Tapper 
Revised Edition 15 
do Spanish Edition 1.00 
TYPICAL PIANO PIECES AND SONGS. Illustrative examples that 
1.50 


appear in Musie Appreciation 
Descriptive matter of the above will be sent on request 
All prices are net 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-9 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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TuEspAy, NoveMBER 18 

MorNING 
Business Meeting; Election of Officers and Place of meeting. 
Vocal music in schools as an objective. 
Demonstrations. Grades I-VII. 
Round Table Elementary School Problems. 

AFTERNOON 
Singing by conference. 
General Session with addresses. 
Buffet Supper. Ballroom, Robert E. Lee Hotel. 

EVENING 
Concert, Children’s Festival Chorus. 
William Bneach, Conductor. 
Reynolds Memorial Auditorium. 

WEDNESDAY, NoveMBER 19. 

MorNINnG 
Music Appreciation an Objective. 
Demonstration: Appreciation work in 

(a) Primary Grades. 

Instrumental work an objective. 
Piano Class Work. 
Class work in Orchestral Instruments. 
Ensemble Grammar School Orchestras. 

AFTERNOON 


(b) Grammary Grades. 


Singing by Conference. 
Paper and Discussion, Music Appreciation. 
Discussion, Piano Class Work. 
Discussion, Instrumental work in classes. 
EVENING 
Informal Reception and Supper, Salem College. 
Program .of Moravian Chorals, Salem Church Band. 
Salem Square. 
Concert, Winston Salem Festival Chorus and Civic Orchestra. 
William Breach, Conductor. 
Reynolds Memorial Auditorium. 
Reception and Dance. Ball Room, Robert E. Lee Hotel. 
THurRSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


MorNING 
Music in High School. 
Demonstration. 
Theory. Appreciation and History. Voice Training in Class. 


Concert by High School Music Organizations. 
Luncheon, High School Cafeteria. 
AFTERNOON 
Round Table. High Schooi Problems. 
Co-ordination of High School and College Music. 
Committee Report. Discussion. 
EVENING 
Formal Banquet. 
Fray, NOVEMBER 21. 
MorNING 
Singing by Conference. 
Address. Music in the Schools, a Community Asset. 
Contributing community factors in promoting Music in the Schools. 
Music Clubs. Civic Clubs. 
Civic Music Commissions. Parent-Teachers’ Clubs. 
Chambers of Commerce. Women’s Clubs. 


Music in Rural Communities. 
AFTERNOON 


Addresses. 
Final Business Meeting. Evening. 
Community Music Demonstration. 
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Supervisors 
Attention! 


Write us for information 
of special value con- 
cerning violins and all 
string instruments for 
the school orchestra. No 
obligation is involved; 
we can help solve your 
hardest problems re- 
garding instruments. 





Y 














JASCHA HEIFETZ 


A great improvement. I 
wish to congratulate you 
on your new *‘Tone Am- 
plifier” which I have in 
the violin. It does improve 
the tone and quality. 

















S.GUIDIL 


The ““VIRZI" Tone Am- 
plifier that I have had in- 
serted in my violin is a 
wonderful invention. It 
gives the instrument a re- 
markably mellow, power- 
ful tone, and renders it 
easy to play. 








prey. wT 











J. THIBAUD 
T have been astonished. I 
admire the beautiful qual- 
ity of the tone produced. 








SUPERIORITY 
in Modern Violins 


For the school orchestra, Virzi violins, violas, cel- 
los, and basses (made in Italy) with the Virzi Tone 
Amplifier as a structural unit, are ideal instru~- 
ments. Their quality encourages juvenile talent 
—the definite grading meets the requirements of 
every pocketbook. 


In the centuries since the craftsmen of Cremona 
wrought their masterpieces, no important ad- 
vance in violin construction had been made— 
until the Virzi Tone Amplifier. And this, art and 
science agree, is the most important advance since 
Stradivarius discovered the true geometry of the 
instrument. 


To prove that this is no idle boast there are count- 
less witnesses, including foremost artists and 
acoustical scientists. This thin leaf of spruce, vi- 
brating to overtones to which the violin top can- 
not respond, adds richness, beauty and power to 
the tone of the violin. 


“How to Select a Violin,” Free. A handsome 
booklet containing valuable information regarding 
violins in general and describing the complete 
Virzi family. Supervisors, orchestra directors and 
players are invited to write for copy. 


Gibson Ine. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Virzi VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS, BASSES 


1034 Parsons Se. Made mM Jtaly ——e Michigan 








EVERY GENUINE VIRZ! WEARS A PURPLE RIBBON 
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Advanced Instrumental Instruction in the 


Public Schools 


Jay W. Fay, Director of Music, Louisville, Ky. 








One of the perplexing 
problems of the instru- 
mental department is 
where co leave off. 
Whether the cost of the 
class is to be borne by 
the Board of Education 
or distributed among the 
members of the class, the 
supervisor finds the pu- 
pils fewer and fewer and 
the per capita cost pro- 
portionately higher. The 
beginning class in violin 
should be larger than is 
really desirable, in order 
to anticipate the inevit- 
able loss of pupils whose initial en- 
thusiasm soon dies out, or whose abil- 
ity is greatly above or below the aver- 
age. The former soon seek private in- 
struction; the latter find out that they 
have chosen unwisely, and drop out. 
The result is a more uniform class, 
better graded, but decidedly smaller. 
Similar causes together with new ones, 
such as graduation, changes of sched- 
ule, etc., operate to reduce the class 
again at the end of the semester or 
the school year. Soon the problem 
which I stated at the outset becomes 
acute: how far can we carry these di- 
minishing classes? Where shall we be 
obliged to leave off instrumental in- 
struction ? 

There are other reasons for limiting 
the course of instruction besides 


dwindling classes and mounting costs. 
The public school is not a vocational 
school. Ata certain point it is the log- 
ical thing for the advanced pupil to 
seek expert private teaching. The po- 





Jay W. Fay 


Chairman Instrumental Committee 


sition of the private 
teacher must be consid- 
ered. He has been prom- 
ised that the public 
school movement will 
drive the advanced and 
the talented pupils into 
his fold, and it is because 
this is true that he has 
watched —complacently 
the formation of many 
classes of pupils that 
might have been his. I 
am not ready to say that 
advanced instruction is 
better given privately 
than in class, because [ 
think that the reverse rather is true, 
that the pupil should have some per- 
sonal attention at the very outset to in- 
sure the formation of correct muscular 
habits, and because the most advanced 
instruction possible is given by famous 
teachers in so-called master classes. 


On the other hand, when the course 
of instruction is limited to two years, 
or possibly three, two unfortunate 
consequences appear. The very pupil 
who has earned by his ability and his 
perseverance the right to instruction 
is denied it, and the advanced players, 
the first chair people in band and or- 
chestra stop studying and make no 
further progress. ‘To be sure, they 
have the experience of playing in the 
school organizations, but this should 
be supplemented by further systematic 
study. The average school and ama- 
teur orchestra suffers most in its wood- 
wind and brass sections, and feels 
keenly the need of greater proficiency 
in those quarters. The violins of the 
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Two Big Value Song Books 


; The 


The Best 
<The | 

Golden, Book, Best Low 

FAVORITE 


All Priced 
"Round Glee 

Song and 

Book Chorus 
i Book 


WHY THEY ARE BIG VALUE 


The character and quality of these two new song books are assured by 
the fact that they were compiled and edited by a committee of well known 
school music supervisors, consisting of John W. Beattie, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar 
B. Gordon, Ernest Hesser, William Breach, Walter J. Goodell, Norman H. Hall, 
and E. Jane Wisenall. 


In mechanical details, The “GOLDEN BOOK” and The “GRAY BOOK” 
are much alike. They each have 128 easily read pages printed from newly 
engraved plates on an excellent grade of book paper made especially for 
them. They are durably bound in attractive “H & M Wear-Well Covers” made 
from what is known as “rope stock.” The fact that they are well constructed 
books and that their contents are unusually good make them truly big value 
song books. NOTE: Though these books are the same in mechanical details, 
they are quite different in content. 


The GOLDEN BOOK The GRAY BOOK 
Of Favorite Songs Of Favorite Songs 









































The contents of the book is made up In the “GRAY BOOK” will be found 
of a choice collection of folk songs, a great variety of material such as 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspira- hymns, college glees, negro “spirit- 
tional songs, songs for special occa- uals,” songs of early days, sea songs, 
sion’s, an excellent selection of child- stunt songs, rounds, songs for Christ- 
rens songs, a complete list of national mas and other special days, standard 
and patriotic songs and an unusually choruses and selections from well 
large and particularly good collection known oratorios. There is also a fine 
of songs for Christmas. There are group of unison songs and a good se- 
also a number of rounds and several lection of pieces for male voices. 
tunes suitable for marches and drills, Many of the best pieces in the book 
so that altogether the book is well are not to be found in other low- 
termed “the best all ’round song book.” priced song books. 


LOW PRICED ITS LOW PRICES 
_ Price for single copies, 20c postpaid. Quan- Single copies 20c postpaid. Quantity rate: 
tity rate, 15c a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 15c a copy, $1.80 a dozen or $15.00 a hund- 


a hundred, postpaid. On orders for a full red postpaid. Special rate: On orders for a 
hundred or more, ordered at one time, shipped full hundred or more ordered at one time, to 
to one address, a special rate of $12.50 a be shipped to one address, a rate of $13.00 a 
hundred is made. This price, however, does hundred is made, but this rate does not 


not include transportation. include transportation. 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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school symphony are already in the 
private teacher’s hands. 

To sum up the argument. While it 
is clear that instrumental instruction 
in the public schools can not be con- 
tinued formally beyond the second or 
third year, it is equally obvious that 
the advanced players have a right to 
further training and that the school 
musical organizations will be benefited 
by it. What then can we do for the 
advanced players? 

I wish to submit the literature of 
chamber music as the solution of this 
problem, and to suggest a few ways in 
which the best players of the school 
may be formed into groups for the 
study of this kind of music with a dem- 
onstrable reaction on their musician- 
ship and proficiency. 

In the Supervisors’ Journal for De- 
cember, 1923, I described the Multiple 
String Quartette, a string orchestra of 
a given number of players, equally di- 


vided among the first and second 
violins, violas, and cellos, playing 


string quartette music of the highest 
grade, taught economically and effi- 
ciently by an expert coach, and split- 
ting up during the week into separate 
quartette units identified with certain 
schools to play and practice the music 
learned in the mass rehearsal. The plan 
was in operation in Rochester all last 
year and reacted most favorably on 
the playing of the strings in the sym- 
phony orchestra as well as on the mu- 
sical experience of all the boys and 
girls involved. There are many other 
ways in which this idea may be utilized. 
For more elementary classes the duetts 
of Pleyel, Mazas, Viotti, Gebauer, etc. 
may be given as multiple duetts with 
many on a part, a single teacher, and 
specific encouragement to the forma- 
tion of definite combinations that can 
perform well enough in public to ex- 
tend the musical influence of the liter- 
ature. There are violin trios and quar- 
tets that can be used in similar man- 
ner, and at least two publishing houses 


have editions for orchestra that can 
be used in similar manner, and at least 
two publishing houses have editions 
for orchestra that can be played by a 
choir of violins in as many as five 
parts, quite complete with piano ac- 
companiment. 

For the other strings apart from the 
quartette combinations there is not so 
much material. There is quite a lit- 
erature of violin and viola duetts, some 
music for violin and cello, and some 
very interesting but difficult cello 
quartetts. When a piano is added 
there is a mass of material beginning 
with the easy violin, cello and piano 
trios of Haydn and going into the mod- 
ern piano trio and quartette literature. 
I would suggest that the supervisor get 
the thematic catalog of the Eulenburg 
edition of miniature scores (it costs 
twenty cents) and see for himself what 
there is in musical literature for cham- 
ber music combinations. For choirs of 
violas and cellos, music may be 
adapted and arranged. Bach chorals 
present a surprising and interesting ef- 
fect written off as quartetts for viola, 
and played with many players on each 
part. 


For the blowing instruments I am 
going to propose the reed-club, a mis- 
nomer applied to a combination of 
flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, and 
French horn, for which much delight- 
ful music can be obtained. This com- 
bination can be doubled or trebled if 
the supervisor’s resources warrant it. 
Most of the music obtainable for this 
quintetts combination is very difficult, 
and I have formed, for the benefit of 
beginners who could not negotiate 
Beethoven or the moderns, Junior 
Reed Clubs for which I have written 
music by transcribing quartetts as 
quintetts, adding a fifth contrapuntal 
voice, and transposing the whole to fit 
the instruments. Blowing instruments 
can be trained in advanced groups in 
still other combinations. There is the 
flute club, for which there is a wonder- 
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recommend these books 
to every Supervisor I meet” 


from a letter by one of the 
foremost authorities ‘of the 
School Orchestra, speakirg of 


‘‘The Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band Series’’ 
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W THE WILLIS GRADED 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
AND BAND SERIES $8 
Standard . 
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VOLUME It 


Slightly more difficult than Book I, the 
second volume of this sensationally popular 
orchestra and band series will be welcomed as 
a choice addition to any library. All intricate 
technicalities have been avoided. Each se- 
lection is fingered for the beginner as well as 
for the more advanced player. The pieces 
are quite suitable as program numbers, 


CONTENTS 


The Starry Emblem; A Perfect Day; A Song 
in the Night; Medley; Hungarian Song; 
The Lotus Flower; Intermezzo from “L’Arle- 
sienne’”; O Sole Mio; Indian Dance; Marche 
Romaine; Love Song; Morton High School 
March; Overture “Calif of Bagdad.” 





a reer re -75 
ee tee 1.00 
Complete Conductors Score..........+.+ 7.00 





VOLUME I 


A beginners book containing selections with- 
in the easiest compass of each instrument. Also 
fingering charts. Each instrument is used 
both as a solo and accompanying instrument. 
The string parts are playable in the first 
position and are also fingered in positions for 
advanced pupils. Each part is carefully fing- 
ered, phrased and all breathing places plainly 
indicated. The PIANO part contains all 
cues, so that the conductor may follow and 
designate everything to be played. 

CONTENTS 

Americanization; Andante; Now the Day Is 
Over; The ’Cello; Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers; Soldier’s Farewell; Send Out Thy Light; 
The Creation; Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep; Love’s Greeting; Speed Our Republic; 
School Parade; Playing in the Sunshine; Hail 
Columbia; Indian Tale; Grand Opera Selec- 
tions. 

Price, all Tmetruemte, 26. cccccccccceces 50 
Piano, with cues for conductor.......... -75 








SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
AND 


BAND SERIES 


sY 


CONTENTS - 
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A book of sample first violin parts sent FREE on request 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 West Fourth St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ful range of music. Consult Prill, 
“Fuehrer durch die Floeten Literatur”, 
giving 7,500 compositions for flute 
alone or in combination with other in- 
struments. Mozart has written two 
quartetts for violin, viola, cello and 
flute, and one for violin, viola, cello 
and oboe. Beethoven has a charming 
trio for two oboes and English horn, 
which has been transcribed by Lang- 
enus for three clarinets. The Bach two 
and three part inventions make delight- 
ful material for transcription for wood 
wind. For the Clarinets set your ad- 
vanced harmony students to writing 
extra parts to the Fifty Duets by 
Kueffner, and you will have material 
for choirs or clarinets. You can get 
the Mozart Quintette for String Quar- 
tette and Clarinet, and the Brahms 
Clarinet Trio and Quintette. 

For Brass there are many collections 
of Quartetts in differing combinations, 
any one of which can be used as I 
have suggested for large groups by 
putting many players on each part. 
There is the usual Brass Quartette, 


but Quartetts of Cornets alone and 
Trombones alone are very effective. 
Try a Quartette of Tubas. Some time 
I am going to write off the whole of 
the Messiah for brass choir with cor- 
net, trombone, and euphonium soloists 
and train thirty to fifty of my best 
brass players. The effect may be ter- 
rible. I am not prepared to say, but 
the musical results as a matter of in- 
strumental instruction are easy to pre- 
dict. 


As another result of these quests 
for material you will find yourself with 
an abundance of music for your dem- 
onstrations. The annual demonstra- 
tion of the instrumental department in 
Rochester has been a feature of the 
year’s work, and it is partly in answer 
to the many letters I have received 
asking where we got our material that 
have made the above suggestions. May 
they be useful in stimulating thought 
and investigation and in solving in 
part the problem of advanced instru- 
mental instruction in the schools. 


GIVES 100 FELLOWSHIPS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


One of the most important single 
acts in aid of American students of 
music is the awarding by the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation of 100 fel- 
lowships by competitive examination. 
These fellowships will be for study in 
four branches—singing, piano, bow 
instruments and composition. Each 
scholarship will entitle the holder to 
tuition to the value of at least $1,000. 
Examinations will be held in New 
York City early in October. 

Conditions governing the examina- 
tions are as follows: Competing stu- 
dents are required to be over six- 
teen and under thirty years of age; 
they must be able to present credits 
in general education that are the 
equivalent of a four-year high school 
course, and they must demonstrate 
exceptional training and capacity in 
one or more of the four branches of 


music study specified. Students will 
be selected for advanced training un- 
der able teachers and all appoint- 
ments will be made for one year, 
with an opportunity of renewal at the 
discretion of the foundation. 

In order that students at a distance 
may have equal advantages with those 
residing near New York, traveling ex- 
penses will be provided if the students 
come from affiliated schools or ac- 
credited teachers and satisfy the exam- 
ining board of the foundation in the 
vance that they are qualified to enter 
the examinations. In the case of 
students whose qualifications are not 
adjudged to be satisfactory, they will 
be permitted to enter examinations at 
their own expense. If such students 
secure a fellowship, traveling expenses 
for examination will be paid by the 
foundation. 
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The Supervisors’ Book-Shelf 








CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 
Paut J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Miss LAURA BRYANT, Ithaca, N. Y. 


J. Harotp Spencer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








THE BOOK-SHELF COMMITTEE NEEDS YOUR HELP 


The committee has 
been following your in- 
structions given us at 
Cleveland—we’ve been 
working this summer! 
Now, before we can fin- 
ish our work, we need 
your advice. 

We are working on 
several types of shelves: 
(1) a one-foot shelf of 
about a dozen books that 
will be the best small col- 
lection for the average 
supervisor to own; (2) 
a three-foot shelf, with 
some two dozen books in 
addition to the first 
group; (3) a five-foot 
shelf, including all the former ma- 
terial, which shall be a rather inclusive 
collection for the supervisor; (4) a 
shelf consisting of books on psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, education and school 
administration, with special reference 
to their usefulness to the supervisor ; 
(5) a collection of fiction in which 
musical thought or life plays an im- 
portant part; (6) a collection of books 
for children to read in which musical 
subjects are treated from the stand- 
point of the child. 


It’s an interesting job that you have 
given us! And we know that there are 
many supervisors all over the country 
who are thinking along these same 
lines. If you have read this much of 
what we have to say, we know that you 
are interested to the point of giving us 
your advice, of telling us what your 





PAUL J. WEAVER 


ideas are along these 
lines. Everybody has 
read or is reading Ro- 
maine’s “Jean Christo- 
phe,” and wonders if 
one volume is Beethoven 
and another is Wagner. 
But have you read Ethel 
Sidgwick’s “Promise” 
and “Succession,” two 
very worth-while books 
along somewhat the same 
line? What novels have 
you been reading which 
show the power of mu- 
sician human life, or 
which paint the lives of 
musicians? Send us their 
names! We know a lot 
of them, but we probably don’t know 
tie one which has made an impression 
on vou. 

What books do you know along 
this or similar lines that are written in 
such a way that children will enjoy 
reading them? ‘There are thousands 
of boys and girls all over the country 
who want to read books of this sort, 
and it is surprising to find so few that 
are really worth recommending to 
them or to their parents. The manager 
of a book-store recently told me that 
he has had many requests for chil- 
dren’s books of this sort, and that not 
a single music-teacher in his town of 
thirty thousand people could tell him 
what books to get for these cusotmers. 
Maybe the Conference can sell this list 
of ours to book-dealers, and add an- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Tests and Measurements Department 
Conducted by PETER: W. DYKEMA 








The work of the sub- 
committee of the Re- 
search Council which is 
devoted to the topic an- 
nounced above is hardly 
well started and a con- 
siderable period of inves- 
tigation and experimen- 
tation will have elapsed 
before it can announce 
any formal findings. In 
the meantime it is glad to 
share with readers of the 
Journal portions of the 
material which is passing 
under review. Anything, 
therefore, which is pre- 
sented before a formal 
report from the subcom- 
mittee, which must be passed upon by 
the entire Research Council before it 
can be authorized, must be considered 
as informal only. 

Tests for Children 

Several sets of music tests are now 
in the market, and these in succeeding 
issues will be brought to the attention 
of Journal readers. In this issue we 
summarize those by Torgerson-Fahne- 
stock (obtainable from the authors at 
West Allis, Wis.) Their introductory 
remarks and general directions are as 
follows: 

I. InrtRopuctTIon. 

Standard of attainment are a necessity 
in defining worthy objectives in edu- 
cation and in measuring progress of 
these objectives. This is no less true 
of music than it is of any of the other 
elementary school subjects. Efficiency 
in instruction demands desirable changes 
and progress on the part of pupils. A 
definite measure of this progress implies 
the use of an objective measuring stick. 
Instruction that is vital and efficient 
must be directed to fit the needs of the 


PETER W. 





DYKEMA 


individual. This instruc- 
tion should be contrast- 
ed with what the pupil 
needs to know and what 
he does not know. 

The Torgerson-Fahne- 
stock Music Tests were 
devised for the purpose 
of assisting the teacher 
in diagnosing pupil’s dif- 
ficulties, setting objec- 
tive standards of at- 
tainment, and in meas- 
uring individual and 
class progress. They 
are based upon desir- 
able standards to be at- 
tained in public school 
music in the elementary 
school. The tests are 
recommended for use in 
grades 4 to 8 inclusive. 

These tests are the 
first of a series. Parts 1 and 2 are 
now ready for distribution. Succeeding 
parts to cover the various phases of 
public school music, together with par- 
allel forms of parts 1 and 2 are in the 
course of preparation. 


II. Genera DIRECTIONS. 


1. The ‘Torgerson-Fahnestock Mu- 
sic Tests are group tests and may be 
given to an entire room at one time. 

2. Every pupil should be provided 
with a pencil properly sharpened and a 
copy of the test. 

3. The room should be quiet and no 
disturbing factors permitted. 

4. The examiner should speak dis- 
tinctly, and at a moderate rate of speed, 
and loudly enough for all pupils in the 
room to hear. 

5. Copying should be prevented. 

6. The instructions should be folled 
with literal exactness. No additional 
explanations should be given. An exer- 
cise must not be played more than once. 

7. The examiner should become 
thoroughly familiar with the directions 
for the ear training so that they may 
be given without hesitation. 

8. The exercises for the Ear Train- 
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—— JUST PUBLISHED — 


MASTER SERIES for 
YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


Selected and edited by Victor L. F. Rebmann—Arranged by Tom Clark 
In Twelve Suites 

















I. SCHUMANN IV. CLASSIC DANCES VII. MENDELSSOHN X. HAYDN 
I. BACH V. WEBER VIII. BEETHOVEN XI. MOZART 
fl. GRIEG VI. HANDEL IX. SCHUBERT XII. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


INSTRUMENTATION: Full Score: For Conductors’ Use and Study Purposes. 

§mall Orchestra: Piano-Conductor (Condensed Score), Violin I, Violin II, Violin III (ad lib.), Violin IV (ad 
b.), Viola, 'Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet I, Cornet I, Cornet II, Trombone, Drums, Timpani. 

full Orchestra: Small Orchestra, plus one extra Violin I, Oboe, C Melody Saxophone, Clarinet II, Eb Alto 
Saxophone, B» Tenor Saxophone, Bassoon, Horns I and II in F, Altos I and II (Horn Parts transposed). 


Only Suite I, Schumann, so far published; other suites to appear shortly 


HE Master Series for Young Orchestras is designed to fulfill a want—long felt and 

frequently expressed by music educators—for music combining all technical prerequisites 
of beginners’ orchestra music with the greatest possible amount of educational, cultural and 
spiritual values. 
An important feature to be mentioned is the full orchestra score which accompanies each of the 
Suites, and which may be used for the actual conducting, or for the 
purpose of studying orchestration—each of these scores is concretely 
a veritable text-book on the latter subject. 

PRICES: Full Scure, $2.00; Small Orchestra, $1.50, Full 

Orchestra, $2.25 (Piano-Conductor part with each); Separate Parts: 

Piano-Conductor, 35c.; Other Parts, 20c. each. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet and Subscription Proposition 


G. SCHIRMER. INC.. NEW YORK 

















FOR YOUR VIOLIN CLASSES 
For Violin Chorus in Unison 


(With 2nd Violin and Piano ad lib.) 


THE CLASSMATES. Easy transcriptions (in first position) of well known 

melodies, arranged by John Wiegand and Christopher O’Hare 
Violin part (containing 2nd VICE) 2... cccccicesccsccccesescec $0.50 
VE) GE DORE ik vs cuwcciccdcssecicesiveceesesaccneneeeecs 

The above collection is also obtainable in an arrangement for one or two 
Saxophones (C Melody) with Piano ad lib. 
Saxophone part (comtaiming 2nd SA.) ....ccccsscccccosssovcscees $0.50 
SarOPhowe(S) SME PIMMS cc cccccccsscecsscccssvccovesevcvcsousie 1.00 


Three Violins and Piano 


FIDDLERS THREE. Easy transcriptions by Franz C. Bornschein of Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


SERIES I 
1. Deep River. 2. Menuet..J. L. Dussek. 3. A Song of India—Rimsky-Korsakoff 
COMIEOEG oon cc ewe cep cnevsdivendedccccecegdcdcrecsonsaaseteseseeeees .75 
Additional separate Violin parts (in score form).............+4+. Each _ .30 


“Fiddlers Four,” and contents of Mortimer Wilson’s “Orchestral 
Training” Three Volumes. 


Our Catalog Upon Request 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET 
(Astor Place) 


See also 
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ing Test should be played on the piano 

which should be placed at the front of 

the room with the back of the piano 
toward the pupils. The examiner 
should stand while giving the test. 

9. Due care must be taken in Test 3, 
Part 2 to play the melodies as marked 
for the examiner. (Notes appear in red 
ink.) 

10. The exercises for Tests 1 and 4, 
Part 2 are the same but rae not given in 
the same way. This is of special value 
in diagnosis. 

Then follow directions for giving 
the tests. There are twenty-three 
questions on theory. In Ear Training 
there are four tests involving a total of 
twenty-four exercises. These embrace 
writing the syllable names of exercises 
containing three tones which the ex- 
aminer sings or plays; the inserting of 
missing time signatures and measure 
lines from hearing exercises sung cor- 
rectly; indicating of the incorrect 
measures in printed exercises which 
the examiner does not sing entirely as 
they are printed; and finally the writ- 
ing in staff notation with whole notes 
only, three-tone dictated exercises. 


There follows a set of rules for 
scoreing and a tentative table of norms 
or average results with these tests 


when given in grades 4A, 5B, 5.4, 6B, 
6A, 7B, and 7a. 
Helping the General Educator to Judge 
Music Teaching 

From the Department of Supervis- 
ion of the Detroit, Michigan, public 
schools has come a letter from which 
we print the following quotation: 


In Detroit the 150 schools are divided 
into 15 districts. A district principal 
is responsible to the Superintendent for 
instruction in each district. In turn the 
building principal is responsible to the 
district principal for instructional con- 
ditions in his building. All matters of 
administration, as well as all instruc- 
tional material from supervisor to teach- 
er must be routed through district prin- 
cipals and principals. Part of the duties 


of the principal is to supervise and judge 
of the quality of instruction. 

The question of the supervisor is :—is 
it possible to train principals to judge 


instruction in so highly specialized a 
subject as music? Are there certain defi- 
nite and observable facts and teaching 
acts that will serve as a guide to the 
principal in the capacity of assistant 
supérvissor of Music? 

It is in the attempt to provide the 
principal with these definite items and 
through a series of meetings and class 
room demonstrations to train him, that 
this material is being written. 

It is not a course of study or a teach- 
er rating scheme. It attempts to center 
attention upon the pupil and upon in- 
struction. 

The main heading in the Detroit 
“Items to Observe—Music—Grades 1 
through 8” are as follows: 

I. Crass Room ORGANIZATION AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

A. Seating of Pupils. 

B. Handling of Supplies. 

C. Stimulative Material. 

D. Room Equipment. 
II. Provision ror INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES. 

Ill. Teacuinc TECHNIQUE. 

A. Relation of Teacher and Pupil. 
B. Attention, Concentration and 
Participation. 
Lesson Planning. 
D. Class Room Activities. 
1. Teacher’s Procedure. 


2. Rote Songs. 

3. Song Singing. 

4. Use of Piano. 

5. Theoretical and ‘Technical 
Work. 


E. Selection of Material. 
IV. Evimwence or THE APPRECIATION OF 
AESTHETIC VALUES. 
V. PartTICcIPATION IN SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES. 
VI. Specranizep ASPECTS OF THE 
Supyecis By GRADEs. 





JOURNAL PUBLICATION OFFICE 
CHANGE 

All ecommunications to the 

JOURNAL should in the future, be 

addressed to THE MUSIC SUPER- 

VISORS JOURNAL, GEO. OSCAR 


BOWEN, EDITOR, 201 LYNCH 
BLDG. TULSA, OKLAHOMA, 


from which place the business of 
the JOURNAL will be conducted 
so long as the present editor con- 
tinues in office. 
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Everything in ScHooL Music SupPPLIEs of all Publishers 





Musie Supplies 
for 


Bands 
Choruses 
Glee Clubs 
Quartets 
Orchestras 
Kindergarten 
Grades 
High Schools 
and 
Colleges 
Catalogues 


Free 





+. . C . t 
Supervisors, Attention! | ©" "Matera 
Order all your supplies from | Cantatas 
one place Operettas 
We carry in stock everything mates “en 
Musical Plays 
on the market for school use, 
of all the publishers mere 
Action Songs 
Prices and Discounts same as_ | Text Books 
Publishers Dictionaries 
, Harmony 
Anything sent on approval Sight-Reading 
Take advantage of our liberal | Song Collections 
on approval offer etc. 








Everything at one 
place for the busy 
Supervisor 


29 EAST 7th STREET 


GEO. WITHERS MUSIC CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














PRACTICAL MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM 


Widely and generally adopted. 


Are they among your school room equipment? 


BOR eS 8 rn errr rr Te eer ere ee Tre Teer $1.25 
PLAYTIME — PT See TTT CCT CCT TT ET TE Te rere 1.25 
ALICE C. D. RILEY and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
These are Pe Mar for use in the lower grades. They develop in the child 
a taste for good music and satisfy the natural desire for self expression. 
Ob BM gy ee A ere reer rete ce 1.00 
By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 
Used particularly in the beginning work with young children. Descriptions 
of all the various kinds of skips with characteristic music for each one. 
Very good. 
oe Re pe ee ee ey re ee rrr rer TT erry Tr rr Ty 1.25 
By ETHEL M. ROBINSON 
Short adaptations from the classics—those with well marked rhythms. Good 
for developing dramatic and rhythmic interpretation. Can also be used for 
Music Appreciation. 
REY THES POR TE Tee oc vo vc desceccavcccsscicacsecsece 1.00 
By HERBERT FE. HYDE 
This is a volume of real worth. Written in the midst of kindergarten activities 
it has become one of the standards in the work. Aimed to produce the mood 
reflected by the child and at the same time, developing the imagination. 
MUSIC POR THE CHILD WORLE-—3 VOEG. 2... crcccccccvecccsonns Each 2.50 
VOL. 1. Characteristic Scenes and Sketches. 
VOL. 2. Marches, Games and Rhythms. 
VOL. 3. Musical Story and Picture Book. 


Compiled and Edited by MARI RUEF HOFER 


The increasing popularity of these volumes is due to the fact that they contain 


distinctive 


are Folk 


material needed 
Dances, 
modern writers. 


There 


for rhythmical activities in the schools. 
and 


Marches—all taken from the best masters 


Reels, 
Music Appréciation are also included. 


Classics for 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 


Send for our catalog of School Song Books, 


429 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Operettas, and Entertainments 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WiLL EaRnHarrT, Pittsburg, Pa. 





First Position Melodies—For Two 

Violins and Piano 
Ditson Easy Trios—For Two Violins 

and Piano. Arranged by Karl 

Rissland—Oliver Ditson Company. 

To violin classes or violin students 
beyond the first stage of elementary 
technique, these publications will be 
a delight. The tunes in “First Posi- 
tion Melodies” are all those of well 
known folk-songs, largely English and 
American, skillfully arranged in such 
way as to bring out their musical ef- 
fects, in the medium of expression 
chosen. 

The “Easy Trios” are clever and 
musicianly transcriptions of favored, 
small compositions by Carl Busch, 
Chas. Wakefield Cadman, Komzak 
and others. Bizet and Beethoven are 
represented by one composition each. 
More advanced violin technique is re- 
quired than for the “Easy Trios” but 
the pieces can be played very success- 
fully by pupils who are proficient in 
the third position. 

The growth in violin class work is 
leading to a great demand for violin 
ensemble music. These two little al- 
bums will admirably fulfill the require- 
ments of the teacher. 





The Willis Graded School Orchestra 


and Band Series. Vol. Il. J. FE. 
The 


Maddy and T. P. Giddings. 

Willis Music Company. 

The large numbers of teachers who 
have come to know and utilize the ex- 
traordinary values that are in this work 
will greet with joy the advent of Vol- 
It is an improvement over 


*T* 
ume ‘Two. 


Volume One: and this is very high 
praise. The basic features that made 
Volume One a new, a desirable, almost 
an indispensable work, are present in 
this second volume: and in addition the 
later book reveals scrupulous editing, 
as a result of which even the small 
imperfections of the first volume are 
avoided. 

For the benefit of those who may 
not yet have become acquainted with 
the work, its principal characteristics 
may be again reviewed. Briefly, it is 
an album’ of very easy pieces of good 
music, with parts for all instruments 
of the orchestra or band. These parts 
are cleverly and helpfully arranged to 
fit public school conditions and serve 
real educational purposes. With al- 
most any conceivable combination of 
instruments the harmony will be full 
and the ,musical effect satisfactory. 
Three violin parts, A, B, C, and three 
similar cornet parts provided, and in 
each group the harmony is complete 
and the melody passes from one to an- 
other of the parts, on successive per- 
iods of sections. There is no stupid 
“after-time” playing for any of the 
three violins, even when they are not 
announcing the principal melody. Be- 
cause of this arrangement, and the easy 
and well-graded character of the mu- 
sic, the books give admirable material 
for violin ensemble work or cornet en- 
semble work growing out of violin or 
cornet class instruction, and form a 
bridge to orchestral and band ensemble. 

The music is of worthy type, and 
much of it is excellent. Schumann, 
Bizet, Gounod and _ Borildieu are 
among the composers represented. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AEOLIAN SERIES OF CHORAL 


KAY & GERDA 
By Hazel Watts Cooke 


ta ~~ PRICE, $0.75 
Octavo Publications An operetta in two acts for children adapted to 
TWO PART the well known story “The Snow Queen” by 


Octavo No. 

3002 Sea Maidens, The....Daniel Protheroe $0.12 
A spritely number with flowing 
melodic strain and of a medium 
difficulty. 

3003 Mountain Rill, The....Daniel Protheroe .12 
A melodious and vivacious chorus 
of an easy grade. 


THREE PART 


3001 Syncopated Lullaby, A....Clarence Sinn .12 
A pleasing and a very effectively 
arranged chorus of an easy grade. 


+ a 
3004 Awake the Morning Dawns 
Daniel Protheroe .12 
A strong buoyant song full of ani- 
mation and vigor, not difficult 
and very singable. 


SACRED MIXED VOICES 


2003 O Jerusalem That Bringest Good Tid- 
ings (Christmas)..Daniel Protheroe .15 
From the Christmas Oratorio 
“King of Kings” by Protheroe. 

A melodious anthem that is mod- 
erately easy and of a vigorous 
type. 


Hans Christian Andersen. 

It is a very melodious and delightful work 
that is easy to stage and has wonderful oppor- 
tunities for the various groups of boys and girls 
in the grades. 

KING OF KINGS 
By Daniel Protheroe 
PRICE, $0.75 

A Christmas cantata of an easy grade and 
within the range of the average Choir of mixed 
voices and solo quartet. 

It is in three parts depicting THE PROMISE 
OF THE KING, THE COMING OF THE KING, 
and THE ADORATION OF THE KING. 

ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 
A musical comedy in two acts and a prologue 
by Noble Cain 

Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50 

(Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable 

on Rental) 

A work that has met with wonderful success 
wherever it has been produced. 

It has a clever libretto that abounds with 
snappy lines and humorous situations as well as 
a score of melodious solos and ensembles. 

It can be staged and costumed at very little 
expense or with elaborate settings and costumes 
of an extravaganza, according to the resources 
available. 


(Any Above Mentioned Publications Sent on Approval) 
Published by 


H. T. Fitzsimons, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 5, Chicago, Mllinois. 
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Music 














School Supervisors 


D2? you ever wonder what your fellow-supervisor is using to interest students? 
Do you ever wonder if there isn’t some book which would be just what you 


need for your class work, if you only knew its name or publisher? 








Over 2,000 schools in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Wichita and a hundred other cities use Ascher’s 
Edition of Beginners and Advanced Orchestra and Band Folios, and this in- 
cludes Public Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, Universities, Convents, ama- 
teur organizations, etc. ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? If not, start at once 
and you will find that your students will make more progress with these books 
in three months than they will in double the time where other books are being used. 


OO ew dS you are not acquainted with 
the celebrated ‘Ascher’ 
[ series, fill out coupon and we 


EMIL ASCHER, INC., 1155 Broadway, New York 


PII wecececnescsvsnssesninessenreisinnanequoinenenbesnansstanepsepsetaiiessestbinesssineenienbieees . Upol a 
wll send sample Violin or Cor- 
DIAG  cescvinttttinintninvintiniansstitiishiaenniininmammiaanmata | net book free. 4 
THE PUBLISHERS 
RI... csconsevscnendnnsnintninccsnieiiinicisiaianennineenpambivainmeunnndianeeiieetinanennnnntiannins 1 
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Folk Songs and Art Songs for Inter- 
mediate Grades by M. Teresa Armi- 
tage. Book I and Book II. 

The Laurel Music Series. C. C. 
Birchard and Co., Boston. 


A Review by 
ALLAN ArtTHUR Loew, M.A. 
Instructor in Music in the F. K. Lane, 
Jr., High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is very refreshing to find these 
wonderful books concerning them- 
selves with material for the intermed- 
iate grades which appear to have been 
somewhat neglected of late in the stam- 
pede of all our thoughts on the Junior 
High School. The year preceeding the 
Junior High period is here well taken 
care of musically. 

In the Editor’s Introduction some 
sound principles are laid down such as 
“Songs must suggest rather than 
teach”. “Expression and not Method”. 

In these two books much space is 
given to Folk Songs; and no less than 
fifty racial groups are represented by 
good and characteristic examples. The 
purpose is to encourage the child of ihe 
naturalized foreigner to sing the songs 
of his race in the language of his 
adopted country. 

Many of the songs are arranged in 
canon form or with counter melodies. 
There is a substantial number of orig- 
inal compositions by American com- 
posers. The 5th and 6th grade prob- 
lems of rythm, mode, etc., are well ex- 
emplified in the songs. The songs may 
be used for rote singing and sight 
reading practice. The time values of 
the words coincide with the time values 
of the music. The texts are excellent 
and appeal to many sides of the childs’ 
life and imagination. The composers 
and sources are all of the best. 

The little suggestions for teachers 
which occur throughout the work are 
most original and helpful. Songs to 


be combined with the representation in 
tableau of famous paintings is one 


such matter. In this connection we 
might mention Massenet’s setting of 
the “Angelus” to accompany Millet’s 
painting of the same, Moskowski’s 
“Joan of Arc” the painting by Bastien- 
Le Page, and Hopkinson’s Pilgrim 
Fathers with Brighton’s picture of 
“Puritans on Way to Church”, 

The editor has included many fine 
rounds and canons which certainly 
would appeal to 5th and 6th graders, 
We might mention in passing the 
round called the Rival Vendors—a 
chair mender, a fish dealer and a junk 
man. 

There are some very fine settings of 
fragments from the classics. We notice 
a little song called “Trumpet Call’’ set 
to a theme from Raff’s Leonore. This 
is an excellent blending of music and 
text. We also find Rubinstein’s Kam- 
mencie Ostrow and Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor and Paderewski’s 
Song of the Traveller all set to fine 
texts. 

A little Roundelay by Mozart is left 
with the suggestion that “Pupils may 
compete in writing words for this 
tune”. This is another of the sugges- 
tions for teachers which we mentioned 
above and which add so much to ihe 
value of these books. 

At the close of Book I is a Musical 
Fairy Tale in Three Scenes—‘Cin- 
derella” by Loomis and at the close of 
300k IL an Operata in One Act 
“Johnny Appleased” by the same com- 
poser. 








Marcotone—The Science of Tone- 
Color by Edward Maryon. 
C. C. Birchard and Co. Boston. 1924. 





Review by 
ALLAN ARTHUR Loew, M.A. 
Instructor in Music in the Franklin K. 
Lane, Jr., High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 





The word Marcotone was originated 
by the author and means to measure 
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COMPLETE SETS FOR 
SCHOOL BANDS OR 
ORCHESTRAS 
AT BIG SAVINGS! 


Special offer which includes Highest Grade 
Instruments for the money: 
—all brasses heavily silver plated with 
burnished bell; 
—all clarinets Boehm system, as used by Columbia City School Band, Philip Farren, 








professionals, Siinniaiies pletel ipped ith P 
a irector, completely equi wi an- 
Everything needed to start the Band or Or- American instruments. 
chestra: 
—cases for all smafler instruments; Pan-Americans are the pioneer instruments in 
—drums and all traps; the school field—favorites because of high 


—music stands quality, moderate price and service to schools. 


—instruction books for each instrument; «Progress in School Music,” Free. A hand- 


—conductor’s baton. some book with valuable information, includ- 
ing article by Director Fred Innes, giving his 
Send for details of the big price reduction on methods of organizing and conducting ju- 
complete sets for 16, 24 and 4o piece bands; venile bands and orchestras. Send for your 
8, 16 and 30 piece orchestras. copy now. 


PAN AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT 
AND CASE CoO. 
1049 Beardsley Ave. Elkhart, Ind. 























A NEW SCHOOL CANTATA 
THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


(Cantata for soprano, alto and baritone) 
Words from Poem by Henry W. Longfellow—Music by Ira B. Wilson 


In this lovely cantata, Mr. Wilson has again demonstrated his understanding of this phase 
of School Music and his musical setting greatly supplements the majesty and statliness of this 
lovely poem. The music throughout is effective, melodious and pleasing and yet is never 
extremely difficult. There are a few unison passages that may be used as solos if desired. 
Time of performance about 30 minutes. 

Orchestra parts (small orchestra) for rent if desired 
Price, Single Copy, 60 Cents 
SINGLE COPY SENT UPON APPROVAL 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


This book was published a few months ago and its reception by supervisors and chorus 
conductors has been most gratifying to the author and publishers. It is not meant to take 
the place of private imstruction but clearly illustrates that many of the fundamentals of voice 
production and diction can be taught in class work. The text is plainly set forth in readable 
English and all the illustrations and exercises given fully cover the points being made. 

Price; Single Copy, $1.00 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


Write for our catalogue of Glee Club Books, Operettas, Octavos, etc. 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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color and tone by scaling. ‘The little 
book of less than 100 pages deals with 
the correlation of Sound and Light. 
As a word of warning the author 
might well have begun his work with 
the Latin quotation which he uses on 
page 76—“A common thing with the 
ignorant is to despise what they do not 
understand . - 

The very compact and well planned 
little book certainly contains much 
food for thought on the part of every 
progressive musician. The science of 
Tone-Color has been put into such pre- 
cise language that in reviewing the 
work there is a great temptation to 
quote large passages and before we are 
through we will probably be doing so. 

The book is divided into three parts 
—Marcotone the Science; Lessons in 
Tone-Color and Marcotone in Rela- 
tion to Life and Art. 

In his introduction the author re- 
views some of the experiments of the 
great physicists as proof of the correla- 
tion of Tone and Color. The purpose 
of the study of Marcotone is to acquire 
the automatic mental control of melo- 
dic lines. If the Tone-Color system, 
the author states, be conscientiously 
followed, then we shall have acquired 
through its practices Absolute Pitch. 
Marcotone is an exact science and the 
only one through which absolute tone- 
pitch can be mentally acquired, says 
the author. 

The Marcotone Scale is not to be 
understood as the chromatic scale, but 
as a tone-color scale of 12 pitches 
within the distance of the octave. The 
scale of light and sound are one in 
principle. When a given color is firm- 
ly held in mind, this color is to be 
turned into its correlated tone by the 
pupil, that is, the pupil will sing it to 
the name of its correlated color. The 


author shows by arithmetical formulas 
that the tone C and the color Red are 
identical and he proceeds by scientific 


methods to associate a definite color 
with each of the 12 tones from C to B 
inclusive. The idea being that by 
thinking of a color you can produce 
the corresponding tone by learning the 
Marcotone color scale. The author 
states that in the course of practice the 
effort of translating color into tone will 
become automatic. ‘Then the student 
may begin reading the compositions of 
the master musicians. We shall be 
able to call to the mind and hear “in 
our heads” a tone or tunes without the 
aid of the ear. Then just as we eat, 
walk, talk, read, and write we shall be 
able to read any music which we desire 
to study or to enjoy. 


It remains for the student of music 
so to correlate Color with Tone that he 
has the same automatic control over 
the natural scale of sound that he has 
over the scale of color. This will en- 
dow him with Absolute Pitch, the 
power to will a given tone before the 
mind without external aid. The func- 
tion of Marcotone is to give the stud- 
ent that power. 





THE 1924 YEAR BOOK 


As we go to press the Book of 
Proceedings of the Cincinnati meet- 
ing is about ready for distribution. 
Every member of the conference 
will want this splendid contribu- 
tion to the meager list of books on 
public school music. Every reader 
of the JOURNAL, whether a mem- 
ber of the Conference or not can 
ill afford to be without this book. 
All members are entitled to a copy 
but they can only be sure of re- 
ceiving it if their correct address is 
in the JOURNAL office. Therefore, 
send your 1924-1925 address today, 
ig you have not already responded 





to our former appeals. 
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o IN A FLORIST’S WINDOW was written 


to fill the need of Grammar Schools for 
something in which children of all the 
grades could participate. The rural, or un- 
graded school, with a few children can use 


OPERETTAS 


for the 


LOWER GRADES 


A BOX OF DOLLS is a bright little sketch, 
a dainty bit of old Japan in natural colors. 
Twelve or less children, girls, or boys and 
girls, in five quaint melodies and one dance. 
Numbers can be used separately in school 


Qt, 


eV 


edie a 


room. Quite popular. Plays twenty min- 
utes. Price 50 cents. 
CARRINGTON’S CHILD SONGS are 25 
pleasing little melodies for the mother, for 
kindergarten and primary teacher. Easily 


it just as satisfactorily as the larger Grammar 
Schools with a great number. Not only 
may children of all the grades be used, but 
In a Florist’s Window may be given by pupils 
of any one grade. It plays about thirty 
minutes. Price 75 cents. 


learned. Children always like them. 75c. 





Our High School Operettas are quite popular. 
Ask for Catalog D. 
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AN IDEAL MANUAL 


NE. of the reasons for the outstanding success of the Hollis Dann Music 

Course is the excellence of its Teachers’ Manual. This is a clear, prac- 
tical, well-arranged course covering all the work given in the Hollis Dann 
Course. 








This Manual maps out the work for the teacher, both oral and written, 
month by month, beginning each year with September, for seven years. It pays 
special attention to the new development of the rhythmic sense, and provides 
regular and systematic practice for the awakening and strengthening of the 
sense of rhythm. Through the work which it outlines, the pupil acquires a 
“tonal vocabulary,” which insures his facility in reading music. 


Send for special circulars on the Hollis Dann Music Course 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Open 


Forum 








Eprror’s Nore :—The Open Forum depart- 
ment will be open for the discussion of 
questions pertinent to the welfare of the 
Conference and the cause of Public School 
Music in general. Communications intended 


for the department should be so specified by 
the writers. It is hoped that members of the 
Conference, and others will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to contribute a real ser- 
vice to School Music. 


THE SECTIONAL CONFERENCE PLAN. 


Hartford, Conn. 
August 16, 1924. 
To The Editor of the 
Music Supervisors’ Journal :— 
No one questions the advantages de- 
rived from membership in the various 
associations of music supervisors or 





RALPH L. BALDWIN 
Supervisor, Hartford, Conn. 


from attendance at the annual meet- 
ings of these Conferences. Every ac- 
tive and progressive supervisor wel- 
comes the opportunity for affiliation 
with the National Music Supervisors’ 
Conference and also with the sectional 
association of music supervisors. At- 
tendance at the meetings of the asso- 


ciations is vital to the progress of every 
supervisor who would be true to the 
cause of school music and to the serv- 
ice in his community. And the cause 
of school music demands that every 
supervisor should attend these meet- 
ings that he may contribute his part to 
the development of the art in public 
schools. 


In the discussion of plans for modi- 
fying the existing practice of the vari- 
ous Conferences regarding the time of 
meetings, there are'a few practical 
questions involved which should be 
considered. 


An annual meeting by both the Na- 
tional Conference and the Sectional 
Conference calls upon the supervisor 
to attend two meetings each year. The 
expense of attending these meetings is 
considerable, often involving extended 
travel. Not every community is will- 
ing to assume the expense of sending 
its supervisor to two annual meetings 
and where the expense devolves upon 
the supervisor, it is often prohibitive. 


However the question of expense is 
not the most serious. Attendance upon 
each meeting involves a week. The 
meetings of the Conference seldom co- 
incide with school vacations and thus 
it often happens that to attend two 
annual meetings involves the loss of 
two full weeks of school time. This is 
more time than many supervisors feel 
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Supervisors— 


Tell Us Your Needs 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


It is our business to know of 


Everything On the Market 
of All Publishers For School Use 
FURTHERMORE— 


We carry the Largest Variety of School Music 
stock ever assembled in the United States. 


Our Prices and Discounts exactly same as pub- 
lishers, therefore you save Time, Trouble and . 
Money by ordezing all your School Music Sup- The Song Book that will rev- 
plies thru us. olutionize your assembly sing- 
ing. Ask for a copy on approbal for 
Ober 10,000 Schoels use E. M. B. serbice. Are you one of them? examination. 





Price $1 60 Complete 

















A Sample Copy of THE SUPERVISORS’ SERVICE BULLETIN (also Catalog) /ree on request 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU ¢iy"ca‘c o 


The House that put the ‘Serve’ in Service” 








USED IN 37 STATES 








“Gea eggemameeaaie IMPROVE YOUR l 
Will Save Every Student 


many tines 5" ree | School Orchestra | “ita Sata tome” 


IS THE TONE-VOLUME OF YOUR STRING CHOIR WEAK? 
VELOCITY LACKING? USE THE 


CLARKE-HOGAN “Bowling Chart” 


For Artistie Bowing 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR — ORIGINAL POSES 


Presenting the System of the Great Joachim for the 
First Time in America. With 


EXERCISES FOR 36 WEEKS (EASY) 


For the Violin. In the First Position. For Class Teaching or 
Private Lessons 
List $2.50; 5 or more $2.25; 10 or more $2.10 Net. 


Tear Out and Mail Today 
Examination Coupon 


J. ABBIE CLARKE HOGAN, Author-Publisher 





























Ta . 

A LIST Or 400 Or 302 North Adams Street JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
chestra Selections : 
“whicl upils play I enclose $2.25 and this coupon, for which send me one Clarke- 

1cn P D I Hogan “Bowing Chart and 10 String Mutes for class of 10 Violin 
and enjoy’’—recom- pupils. If the Chart does not satisfy, I am to return it in perfect 
mended and graded condition within 5 days and receive my money back at once. 
by 100 notable and 
successful Supervis- NANI .:iacacarstscesnseisiihcitaniad Nicandnisaaaacaaile RNR sisicnesinsiitiiniiccsi 
ors, included in the 
charts. No. Violin Pupils...:..........cccesceses a icssiiciintsinisvsincinnniaimaitenanieniaiona 
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they can take in justice to their com- 
munities. 

Therefore it would seem wise to de- 
vise some means whereby the national 
and sectional meetings should come in 
alternate years. 

Ratpw L. BALDWIN. 





Lansing, Mich. 

August 15, 1924. 
Three years ago the Michigan State 
Teachers Association, an organization 
of less than ten thousand members, 
holding one two-day meeting annually, 
decided to try a plan that had been 
adopted in several other states. It di- 
vided the State into seven sections and 
now each section has a two-day meet- 
ing each year. The experiment has 





JOHN W. BEATTIE 
Michigan State Supervisor 


been productive of at least two splen- 
did results: First, it has more than 
doubled the membership in the State 
Organization; Second, it has enabled 
every teacher in the State to get to a 
fine inspirational meeting without great 
expense or loss of time. 

I am in favor of the movement to 
sectionalize the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference along lines discussed 
at Cincinnati. I believe that our mem- 
bership would quickly reach the five 


thousand mark and eventually surpass 
that, and I am certain that enabling 
more of the supervisors to attend an 
annual meeting would be a great for- 
ward step. 

Joun W. BEatrie, 

State Supervisor of Music. 





Larned, Kansas. 
June 30, 1924. 

Committee report on The Future of 
the Conference in Music Supervisors 
Journal for May suggests some ques- 
tions that membership should carefully 
consider. 

Admitting increasing burden to 
prominent members who find it advis- 
able to attend both national and see- 
tional conferenes, question number one 
may take this form: Shall Conference 
be Operated for the Convenience of the 
Big City and Big Position Members 
with Salaries to Match, or for the In- 
spiration of majority element with 
commendable aspirations but less in 
spectacular achievement and material 
equipment ? 

Value to Conference of leadership 
minority is not questioned, but without 
following of the inconspicuous, where- 
in would lie distinction of leadership? 
Majority element may be individually 
nameless, but collectively they touch 
the whole question. 

The suggestion in committee report 
that a central conference may be added 
to group already existing or to be i: 
gratuitous. There are members in 
every state, the word “National” is 
part of the conference name, but ex- 
cept for three excursions to outside 
territory the organization has held con- 
sistently to its own natural habitat, the 
Middle West, and is rightly a Central 
National Conference. Why wreck the 
present organization to bring about an 
imaginary condition already a reality? 
This may serve as question number 
two. 

This agitation illustrates the tend- 
ency to over organization. National 
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‘|| Caton’s Progressive Instructors 


YES! YOU CAN BE SURE OF RESULTS WITH THESE IN- 
‘usic, STRUCTORS. Hundreds of schools from coast to coast are producing results 
never before known—they are using the CATON PROGRESSIVE IN- 
STRUCTORS for public school classes. You are not using material that is in 


| the experimental stage when you use these instructors, they have stood the test 





























re of of class room and private instruction. The instructors are published for all wind 

-— instruments and violin book one and two. Book one is for the first year’s work. 

‘alk Book two is for advanced work taking up all major and minor keys and the 
= study of band and orchestra music—in this book there are hundreds of technical 
to exercises and twelve band and orchestra pieces) JUST THINK OF IT— 

vie these instructors can be used for a duet or a full band with good harmony. Start 
sec- your violin classes with this instructor and watch the results. Let us send you 

One a set on approval. ' 

- List price $1.00 each. 25% discount to all directors of music. 

tf 

bers CATON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

In- JEROME, ARIZ. 
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hi We place more music teachers than Test Your 

uuip — other omy in Ge oun. . NSE 

out business strictly confidential. le 

are. never advertise the positions filled— MUSICAL SE 

ip? oS FORES Gf CRTEEEE GapEINSS, as it was done by the supervisors at 

ally CHARLES E. LUTTON New York University this year, with 

uch Manager Music Dept. the help of 

ot Lyon & HEALY BLpc., CHICAGO The Amp ico 

le 

is and “The most stimulating book on 
in music ever written” — Dr. Sigmund 
is Spaeth’s 

eX: 

ide “THE COMMON 

Mn- SENSE OF MUSIC” 

. C | F A R K (now available in school edition) 
ra 

‘he TEACHERS’ AGENCY Send for free Teachers’ Manual and 
an 35th Year set of Test Questions 

y? > anne a s 

ef EIGHT OFFICES Ampico Educational Department 

STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
d- Free Registration 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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groups attract, but are often too re- 
mote. Sectional meetings can not 
cover the whole field. State associa- 
tions are unable to reach entire pro- 
fession, and smaller units are proposed. 
These, if followed up, subtract from 
possible teaching time and add tc 
teacher’s bill of expense. I believe 
in the value of sectional conferences, 
but am firmly opposed to surrender- 
ing right of the National Conference 
to independent existence. 

One part of the new reorganization 
program suggests some questions: 

1. Why attempt to force members 
into both National and Sectional Con- 
ferences? Why not leave this to indi- 
vidual choice ? 

2. What of western members who 
may not be ready to start new organi- 
zation? 

3. Why must any Conference get 
out of the way for any other? 

4. What is to be done with addi- 
tional funds? In other words, what 
do we get for our money? 

5. What assurance have members 
against additional demands? 

A dollar is not much in the total ex- 
pense budget, but the proverbial “last 
straw” was just one too many. 

Proposal of financial and directorate 
alliance is loaded with TNT. Better 
not venture. 

Yours truly, 
Wm. B. KINNEAR. 


Albany, New York 

August 21, 1924 
I have always been in favor of the 
plan which was proposed by Howard 
C. Davis in 1920 (?) regarding the 
relationship between a national con- 
ference and sectional conferences of 
music supervisors. I think that you 
know my opinion regarding the nation- 
al conference as it is at present consti- 
tuted. I feel that it is distinctly a 
middlewestern affair with a few com- 
plimentary offices given to other sec- 
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tions of the country. I certainly would 
be opposed to any plan which attempt- 
ed to treat the Eastern Conference as 
though it were subordinate to the pres- 
ent national conference, as I consider 
both to be sectional. It is my opinion 
that Mr. Davis’ plan should be resusci- 
tated and given the consideration 
which I feel it deserves. 
RusseLy CARTER, 
State Supervisor of Music. 





Keokuk, Iowa. 

August 25, 1924. 
The discussion of sectional recalls to 
the mind of the writer, an editorial 
written for School Music in January, 
1912. We quote from that editorial: 
“The Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence was organized to fill the big void 





Vv. C. Haypen, 
Secretary First Meeting. 


occasioned where N. E. A. is located 
on either coast. ‘This Conference has 
created so much interest among the 
supervisors of this country _ that 
it makes emphatic the need of a 
Supervisors’ Conference (East) and a 
Supervisers’ Conference (West). 
These two new Conferences are 
formed, the name of the present 
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ald Conference should be changed to Mu- 
pt- sic Supervisors’ Conference Central. 
as What about a Music Supervisors’ ORDER DIRECT 
es Conference, South? ‘That will come We manufacture supplies needed 
ler as soon as cities of the south fall into in teaching music in the 
on line by providing themselves with sup- school room. 
ci- srvisors 
a aa. | -| StarF Liners, BATOoNs, 
1e need of several conferences to 
cover the national field has been so FLasH CARDS, 
emphasized that undoubtedly steps RUBBER STAMP NOoTEs 
iC. will be taken in the near future to or- CHART PAPER, 
ganize a Supervisors’ Conference and the 
(East). Correspondence with a few MELopic CHART 
subscribers who have been acting in PitcH PIPEs 
other organizations, show that there a a 
7 is undoubtedly a strong feeling in the by The Educational Council. 
" cast that a supervisors conterence for PROMPT SHIPMENT 
New Itngland and the eastern states SUBSCRIBE for SCHOOL MUSIC, 
+ should at once be organized. Undoubt- the Supervisors’ Magazine. ONE 
' edly this movement wili be heard from DOLLAR « year. Send Sie Same 
r= ie ie ie Copy. 
) in the Conference in St. Louis and this 
d will add an element of interest to that en ee 
meeting.” re Cc. HAYDEN 
There was no discussion of this KEOKUK, IOWA 











question in St. Louis, as many of the 
then leaders in the Conference were 
not in favor of encouraging the organi- 

er — . Bit. At Last! The Book that g'ves you the facts in 
zation of Sectional Conferences. a single volume. 

It was six years before the Eastern THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Conference was formed and ten years MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
before 2 S > ‘ ’ — pve Edited by Waldo Selden Pratt, Hartford Seminary 

re the Southern Conference came Foundation. Musical Editor of the Century Dic- 


into being. The Western Conference tionary, Editor of the American Supplement to 
: “Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 








; Grove’s 
has not yet been organized, though | Author of “A History of Music,” ete. 
tl —- 2 = ae : A comprehensive and authoritative reference 
lere 1S great need for it. book compressed into a single volume of 968 
The first division deals with forms and 


is : . . pages! 
rhe writer still believes that the terms of musical art in a descriptive and histori- 
3t7 ee . : : cal way followed by a survey of the books pub- 
proposition put forward in the editorial lished. The second division gives the essential 
writte relve vears - icc facts about some 7,500 musicians who have been 
“cn — years ago Is sound, and active during the past 200 years, and a classified 
that each Section snc ( > res =} " summarv of about 1000 others before the year 
: se : sh ruld be responsible 1799. The third division covers the organizations 
for its own special Conference, and | 2nd_ institutions in over two hundred cities, in- 
cluding some information never before thus gath- 


while friendly with the National Con- | ered. followed by a chronological list of operas 
and oratorios produced since 1900. Price $6.90. 


ference, should not be affiliated with it PROGRESSIVE 
-.. . . —_—. ¥ SCHER’S y x wn 4 
but maintain an independent activity CARL FE se “ 
macs ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
' P. & HAYDEN. Forty selected and practical arrangements of 
Favorite Compositions, suitable for public schools 
; and high schools. 
Arranged for full orchestra and Mandolin Or- 
chestra. Published in 2 volumes. 
Parts soc each, Piano $1.00 


Kansas City 
CARL FISCHER. Inc. 


In 1925 Cooper Square, New York City 
BRANCH STORES: Boston Ques 
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National Educational Association 
Washington, D. C., June 30-July 4, 1924 


Address by GEorcE H. GarTLAN, Director of Music, New York City 


My time is very short. I just want 
to ask you a few questions. 

Have you stopped to consider just 
why this great convention opened with 
a devotional song service and will close 
tomorrow with a patriotic song serv- 
ice? ‘The answer is very simple: Be- 
cause music is the child’s cultural in- 
heritance. It is the message that every 
sincere teacher has to bring back into 
the classroom. 

If music has not had its proper place 
in the educational scheme, there is an- 
other reason for that. It is because 
music has never been a part of the edu- 
cational work of America, as far as 
universities and colleges have been con- 
cerned. The people who are at present 
in charge of the educational destinies 
of this country have never been trained 
in music. That will not happen in the 
next generation. The children are 
coming up through elementary and 
high school and into the college with a 
full understanding of the great coordi- 
nating power of music in education. 
But what are we going to do in the 
meantime? There is this much to be 
said about it, that when great scholars 
like Robert Browning, Alfred Tenny- 
son, and even in the days of Shakes- 
peare, who is more real today than he 
was when he actually wrote — when 
men of that type clearly tell us the 
power of music in education, when in 
the present day great cultural thinkers 
like Horatio Parker, who has passed 
on, men like Walter Damrosch, Henry 


Hadley, Deems Taylor, and a host of 
others, have come forward in the cause 
of public school music, I ask you this 
question: Have we educators the right 
to sit in the scorner’s seat and let the 
rest of the world go by? It has got 
to come into our public school system, 
and it has as Dr. Finegan said the 
other day in his address before the 
Music Section—he said, “I not only 
believe, I have stood for the import- 
ance of recognizing this cultural sub- 
ject on a par with Arithmetic and Eng- 
lish”—those words come from a great 
educator—nobody denies or doubts for 
a moment the moral force of music. 

We talk about moral education, and 
we do so little for it. We do so much 
by precept and so little by example. 

In one of our great cities a judge in 
a children’s court prepounded _ this 
question to 84 children who were 
brought before him for juvenile de- 
linquency : 

“Do you love music and do you love 
to sing?” 

And only four of the 84 said “Yes,” 
and he came to this conclusion: He 
said, “If the public schools of America 
did half as much to teach children to 
use their hours of recreation as well as 
they prepare them for business there 
would be less need for children’s 
courts.” (Applause). 

And in conclusion, let me say this, 
that the day of the familiar, the har- 
rassed and the most joked about ele- 
ment in public school music, the “do, 











“HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING” 


By GIDDINGS AND BAKER 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
in All of Its Phases 


PRICE $2.00 EACH ; ; 
Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FALL OF 1924 


Professional Copy Two-Part Choruses 


64-page booklet. Single copy free 
for the asking. 


Professional Copy Three-Part Choruses 


64 pages of S. A. B. Choruses and 
soprano, second soprano, and alto 
choruses. Single copy free for the 
asking. 


“Hiawatha’s Childhood” 


Two-part cantata. Text from Long- 
fellow’s ““Hiawatha.”’ Music by Ira 
B. Wilson. 40 cents. A copy on 
15 days’ approval upon request. 


“See America First” 
Musical Comedy for High Schools 
by Carrie B. Adams. 75 cents. A 
copy on 10 days’ approval upon 
request. 

Lorenz Publishing Company 
Dayton, 0. 216 W. Sth St. 
New York 70 E. 45th St. 
Chicago 218 S. Wabash 














NEW! 


The Books That Make Teaching and 
Learning a Pleasure 


EPPERSON’S 


BEGINNER'S COMBINATION 


Band and Orchestra Folio 


Beginners’ exercises in every book. Easy 
melodious arrangements. Orchestra parts 
50c, Band parts 25c, Piano $1.00. 


Violin School 


First Studies and Familiar Melodies 
Three Books 
The easiest and most interesting method 


for teaching young pupils class lessons 
in schools. Price - 75c, 


Piano School 


First Studies and Familiar Melodies 
An instructor for group lessons teaching 
bass and treble clefs from the first. 
Easiest arrangements of familiar and 
classic melodies, Price + 75c. 











Ask your dealer or write for 
samples to 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 











“EENY-MEENY-MINY-MO” 
By Sarah Grames Clark and 
Ira B. Wilson 
— is the 
LEVY MEENY-MINEYM ‘eretta for girte. 
An Operetta for Girls 


A modern story 
about real girls 





kee. l a } at Miss Grun- 
ere, dy’s School. 
Tee You should hear 

’ ¥ these songs 

from the oper- 


a " etta. 
p When Miss Me- 
hitable Jones 
Serves Tea 

It’s “Eeny- 
Meeny - M iny - 
Mo” 








Singin’ of de 
Southland 
one Swinging 
Far Away Lanc 
Love’s Garden 
Mr. Wilson has written here some really worth 
while music in two and three parts. Send for 
approval copy. Price $1.00 complete. 
Remember we are headquarters for Entertain- 
ment Publications of all dealers—Operettas, 
Action Songs, Plays, Minstrel Material, etc. 


“The House That Helps” 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 








Something New! 


POPULAR SONGS NO. 3 


A continuation of the well known 
Popular Song Series, arranged for un- 
changed voices, with an optional bass. 

Price per copy, 12c, prepaid. 

Price per dozen, $1.25, not prepaid. 

Price per hundred, $10 not prepaid. 








Newly Revised and Enlarged 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
The last word in public school music 
methods. First to Ninth Grade, in- 
clusive. (Junior High.) 
Price per copy, 35c prepaid. 
Per dozen, $3.00, not prepaid. 

By H. W. Fairbank 
Supervisor of Music, Chicago Normal 
College. Author of Supplementary 
School Songs, Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar and High. 


Send for New Catalogue 


H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co. 





HOUSE 
FRANKLIN, OHIO DENVER, COLORADO Jackson, Mich. 
Dept. G 922 So. Ogden St. 
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re, me” of the drill in the classroom, 
has passed, thank Heaven, forever. 

going to be the same 
awakening in music as there is in 
literature. A child has the right 
to create. He thinks. His whole little 
spirit is romantic and emotional, and 
we have killed it, absolutely killed that 
child’s desire to be himself and to cre- 
ate, by trying to put this horrible thing 
into his mind, something that he cannot 
understand and sees no reason for, and 
the mission of music in the public 
school is to properly orientate that 
child’s mind toward what he is going 
to do in his cultural existence after he 


There is 


leaves school, and not to praise the 
capabilities of an individual teacher at 
the expense of that child while he is in 
school. 

I hope that when you go back you 
will play with the children in the same 
way that you played with one another 
here today. There is not another thing 
in the world so worth while—not the 
greatest orator could have ever made 
this audience respond the way you did 
to that wonderful singing by each 
group, and that brotherhood which 
came from the Colorado delegation to 
Hawaii, because you sang so ex- 
quisitely. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORATORIO AS A HIGH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITY 
CHARLES LAGERQUIST, 
Schurz High School, Chicago, Ill. 


Oratorio per se needs no defence 
among those who are interested chiefly 
in singing for its own sake. As to its 
right to a place in high school, opin- 
I am here to treat only of 
my own experience with the subject. 
I shall touch controverted points only 
where the facts of my experience im- 
pringe upon them. Since my topic 
cannot be discussed apart from my ex- 
perimental contact with the subject, 
due allowance will be made for my use 
of the first personal pronoun. 

Some years before taking up ora- 
torio in high school, I directed the 
combined choirs of a village of 1,300 
at a Bach concert, when choruses from 


ions differ. 


the Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 
were sung, as well as the duet and 
many of the solos, and solo recitations 
were given, instrumental and 
vocal of other works from Bach. I 
was then an itinerant music teacher, 
traveling 250 miles a week, and this 
event was the eighth annual time my 
pupil forces were assembled in this 
country town. The Etude gave ex- 
tended notice of the concert, and the 
Chicago papers were kind enough to 
mention it, and not unfavorably. 
Twelve years ago I began teaching 
at Schurz High School. A drawing 
teacher who was directing a chorus of 
girls proposed that I join with his 
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SINGRAVERS and LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC 
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forces the boy’s glee club I was organ- 
izing for the purpose of singing the 
“Rose Maiden.” This was the first 
work of the kind given in the new 
school with mixed voices. ‘The fol- 
lowing year the young people of both 
sexes were organized into the Carl 
Schurz High School Choral Society, 
consisting of students of all classes, the 
second and third years supplying the 
greater number. 

Our first work was “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” by S. Coleridge Tay- 
lor. There was much interest in this 
performance because the singers wore 
Indian’ costumes made in the school, 
and the stage setting was arranged by 
the art department. 

The second work was “Tann- 
hauser” in the concert form published 
by Birchard, but somewhat augmented. 

Within three years we were ready to 
begin rehearsals for a “Messiah” per- 
formance. The results were so satis- 
factory that only large works have 
since been sung. “Messiah” has had 
five hearings and “Elijah” two. One 
concert was devoted to Elgar’s “Music 
Makers” and Hadley’s “New Earth.” 
Converse’s ““Peace Pipe”’ has been sung 
in two different years by us, and the 
second time was repeated the follow- 
ing week. The more modern works 
mentioned were approached with diffi- 
dence by the children but were even- 
tually entered into with unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

I have not abandoned the older 
works (our last concert was “Elijah” ) 
but I am interspersing the others for 
much the same reason that one rotates 
crops. We are now at work upon 
Hadley’s setting of Henry Van Dyke’s 
“Ode to Music.” After less than a 


month’s preparation of it more than 
half of the chorus of 200 have voted 
it interesting beyond anything they 
have sung. 

At a time when we as music teachers 
in, the public schools are discussing the 
relative merits of sight reading and 


just song singing it, may interest you 
to know that our chorus is composed 
almost entirely of those who have done 
individual reading in class. None of 
them have had less than a semester of 
this: most of them more. A few con- 
tinue this individual work throughout 
the four years. 

Our chorus meets every day, as do 
all our music classes. I am thus en- 
abled to come in personal contact with 
most of the members of the chorus and 
intelligently assign them parts. 

Seven years ago we started an even- 
ing school chorus. ‘This has continued 
uninterruptedly. It is composed large- 
ly of graduates from the four-year 
course in the day school. Last year 
thirty of them were alumni, twenty of 
whom were teaching in the elementary 
schools after the customary interim of 
preparation at the Normal College. All 
of these had been formerly identified 
with the day school chorus. Both day 
and evening school choruses are now 
known as our choral society. The value 
of the maturer voices cannot be over- 
estimated ; it isn’t. But please remem- 
ber that we sang oratorio before we 
had developed this senior branch of the 
chorus, and also, that we had not 
ruined their voices in the earlier stage. 

It is our pleasure to state that the 
high school chorus is a wonderful com- 
munity asset. Throughout my twelve 
years at Schurz there have been many 
calls upon us for public appearance by 
civic and other bodies. Most of these 
we have responded to in terms of serv- 
ice; some of them could not be, among 
which I must mention a prominent or- 
chestra leader’s invitation to us to sing 
the “Peace Pipe” at a downtown the- 

ater with his organization. 

While referring to our chorus as a 
community factor, permit me to re- 
count our performances: Our first 
boy’s glee club of 46 sang at a wom- 
an’s club affair at the Auditorium Ho- 
tel. The choral society has appeared 
at the following: Grant Park Christ- 
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mas tree celebration, in company with 
leading adult organizations of the city, 
at which time our body was the only 
one able to sing from memory the 
“Hallelujah” from “Messiah” when it 
was played by the City Band; Spanish 
War Veterans’ memorial service at the 
public library ; city memorial service at 
the Colonial theater at the close of the 
war; Medinah Temple “Messiah” in 
company with others ; Nettlehorst play- 
ground, singing carols at the invitation 
of the Superintendent round a Christ- 
mas tree presented by the mayor; and 
numerous assemblies at our own 
school, all of which occurred before the 
present day. I have purposely left our 
most recent events for special mention 
because we had five of them within six 
weeks, in February and March. One 
of these was at the Auditorium at the 
Union League Club’s celebration of 
Washington’s birthday, when we 
united with two other high school bod- 
ies ina large chorus. The other occas- 
ions were: at a neighborhood celebra- 
tion of Lincoln’s birthday, at an Amer- 
ican Legion meeting, at-an evening 
school concert and at the evening 
school commencement. At two of the 
latter we joined forces with the day 
and evening school orchestra in three 
of the heaviest choruses from “Elijah”. 

Formidable as these facts may seem, 
the tale is not all told. I have been 
a member of the Apollo club during 
my twelve years in Chicago and was 
honored by being chosen its president 
twice. It has been easy for me to be 
enthusiastic about oratorio and hold 
before my young people an ideal that 
might be attained by even them. More 
than twelve of our chorus have joined 
this celebrated organization, which in- 
cludes in its membership commercial 
and professional persons of standing, 
even university professors. Did you 
ever hear of any other high school ac- 
tivity that made possible so immediate- 
ly the gratification of a longing for so- 
cial connection that ordinarily is vainly 


nursed throughout life and rarely sat- 
isfied? Before leaving us these young 
people are already at home with the 
grandest works, which they are apt to 
repeat or add to in the higher fellow- 
ship. 

There are by-products of serious 
chorus work which are not to be min- 
imized. In these days of emphasized 
appreciation of music, how immense 
are the results where a large number 
of young people are daily brought into 
contact with the best of music by ac- 
tually producing it. In the most re- 
cent of music reference works illusion 
is made to the significance of oratorio 
in that it employs such a great pro- 
portion of amateurs. 

Our school has developed as accom- 
panist a young woman who has played 
recital programs under F. Wight-New- 
man and others, and who through 
her work with us became employed in 
downtown studios as accompanist. 
When she played worthily at a Chicago 
Musical College concert, that institu- 
tion printed upon its program our esti- 
mate of her work. 

Another by-product is the four-year 
graduation music. Most of the grad- 
uates have been either chorus or class 
members. They rehearse daily during 
the final month their commencement 
music, which is of the highest order. 
These events are semi-annual. 

I must notice the charge that voices 
are harmed when oratorio is sung in 
the high school, because I have some 
further facts to state. There are three 
children from one family in my chorus 
now, a boy and two younger sisters. 
He is a senior and they are in the jun- 
ior and sophomore years. The boy has 
been with me for several years, coming 
to evening school when he could not 
attend in the day time. His voice has 
changed since he began with us. The 
mother of these children is a rare mu- 
sician. When the boy first came to 
me he brought a rolled-up classical 
song which he handed me with the re- 
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quest that I play the accompaniment. 
He had a beautiful Soprano voice and 
sang that part for years in chorus. The 
three sing trios together wonderfully, 
the boy now singing third part. I 
asked the latter openly the other day if 
the chorus had injured his voice or 
hampered his mother’s training. He 
said, on the contrary it had helped the 
three of them. 

A sophomore boy sang the title role 
in one of our “Elijah” performances. 
He was a regular member of the 
chorus, using his voice every day. His 
solos were most adequately done. He 
has just returned from Italy where he 
was given the degree of Master of 
Voice. 

A young coloratura who has appear- 
ed with Mr. Stock and his orchestra, 
was a member of our chorus and so- 
loist at her graduation. 

A contralto and barytone, sister and 
brother, have been our solists through- 
out their school careers and ever since. 
They are well paid church soloists. 

We have had many beautiful solo 
voices with us who have gone out to 
cheer others with their talent. May I 
say that if every school turns out as 
many soloists with uninjured voice, in 
proportion to its enrollment, as does 
Schurz, there will be more grand opera 
and oratorio stars in the world than 
there are today. 

You have been listening to me thus 
far. Now let me add some testimon- 
ials: The late Frederic W. Root lent 
us his moral support by attending our 
first ““Messiah” concert and supplying 
the tenor soloist, Mr. Allen Ray Car- 
penter, who has honored us for many 
years. The latter tells us that the 
choral quality of tone, even in the low 
tenor is a marvel to him. He has been 
especially observant of the point or 
brilliancy in the tone and its absence of 
forcing. 

Mr. C. C. Birchard, publisher of the 
“Peace Pipe,” upon hearing us re- 
hearse the work, compared. favorably 
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our body with the adult organization 


which was then singing the work in’ 


Boston. An organist and choirmaster 
who is connected with a large music 
house said he had never heard such 
compactness of tone. A man who is 
now at the head of public school music 
in a metropolis said he had never heard 
such an organ tone as that produced 
by the chorus in “Worthy is the 
Lamb.” (He is an organist.) <A 
leading jurist and a prominent clergy- 
man, both of whom repeatedly address 
university and other commencement 
gatherings, said, the one, that he had 
never heard the equal of, the other 
that he had never heard any superior 
to, the singing that was done by the 
classes at our school which they re- 
spectively addressed. 

Skepticism is rampant arnong those 
who do not hear us. 

I cannot close better than by ex- 
pressing my appreciation of our hon- 
ored Samuel W. Cole, who has done 
so much in the field of oratorio in the 
high school, and who, just the other 
day, printed his experiences in a music 
journal, reiterating his devotion to the 
cause and his unswerving belief in the 
soundness of his conviction. 

It were unfitting to omit recognition 
of Mr. Walter F. Slocum and Mr. 
C. A. Petterson, principals of the day 
and evening sessions respectively of 
Schurz High School. Without their 
moral and active support our efforts 
would have been in vain. 





Tne Supervisors’ Book-sue.r 
(Continued from Page 29) 
other page to Mr. Bowen's Journal! 

We are going to keep talking about 
books in the Journal this year. If you 
want us to succeed in getting a good 
report ready for Kansas City, just jot 
down the name of your book, and its 
author, and its publisher, and your 
opinion of it, and your name, and mail 
that to Paul J. Weaver, Univ. of N. 
C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON PRIMARY METHODS 
Miss FE. A. MALADEY, 
District Supervisor of Music, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


In Mr. Meissner’s address before 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8, 
1924, he said “Music contributes di- 
rectly to the three-fold training of the 
child because it, as much as, if not 
more than any other study, develops 
the hand, head and heart—body, mind 
and soul. Dr. Charles W. Eliot says 
that music does those things more ef- 
fectively than any other kind of ac- 
tivity.” ‘This we know to be absolute- 
ly true; but do we realize how much 
depends upon the manner in which the 
subject is developed in the primary 
grades? In music more than in any 
other study we build for the love or the 
hate of the subject. 

In the Philosophy of Education, Dr. 
Sh'elds says, “The child’s individual 
experiences may be selected so as to 
produce any one of the following three 
effects: (1) a definite arrest of the 
mental development in any given direc- 
tion; (2) a development in the wrong 
direction, and (3) a development in 
the right direction. A series of experi- 
ences of a disagreeable and painful 
character is calculated to build up inhi- 
bitions against activities in the future 
of a similar nature, and hence they 
cause the arrest of mental development 
in the direction in question.” For ex- 
ample, once I went into a kindergarten 
and found one of the children crying 
bitterly. When I questioned the teach- 
er as to the cause of the tears, she re- 
plied, “He will not sing for me.” I 
immediately said that it was a mistake, 
I knew that he could sing—surely any 
boy with such nice red hair could sing. 
The child took his little hand down 
from his face and looked at me. ‘Then 
gradually the sobbing ceased, and in- 
side of two or three minutes he was 
giving me the regular name calls, not 
quite on pitch to be sure, yet showing 





that he had a real singing voice if 
properly trained. Dr. Shields has said 
that judicious praise is an invaluable 
aid in stimulating the efforts of a child 
in the direction in which he exhibits 
the least natural tendency to develop. 

We know from our own childhood 
experiences that subjects that were 
hard for us and for which we were 
punished for not studying remained 
hateful to us ever afterwards. How 
well do we remember the pleasant fea- 
tures of our early school life—the 
teacher who helped us in such a nice, 
kind way and knew so much, yet did 
not frighten us with an academic man- 
ner or with big words. That is why in 
the 1-B class the teacher should build 
carefully from the ‘known to the un- 
known’—using songs of birds, flowers, 
mother, father, etc., with words that 
are understood by the child. Songs, 
foreign to the child’s vocabulary, 
should be avoided, as the child may 
like the melody but the interest is lost. 
Interest as well as melody is necessary 
ina 1-B class. The ear may delight in 
a beautiful melody, but there is a 
double delight when it is accompanied 
by something with which the child is 
already familiar. Musicians, lovers of 
pure music, who do not understand 
child development may try to use this 
one element; but as a child is made up 
of many elements, interest being essen- 
tial, should be used as a help to the one 
great end. 

Again we sometimes find in a 1-B 
class some very pretty songs of spring 
being taught by a teacher when the 
snow is heavy on the ground, and 
songs of winter and snow when the 
flowers are blooming. This, of course, 
is indefensible in the first grade, where 
correlation, harmony and truth should 
be strongly emphasized. Correlation is 
a great help and of much interest to the 
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child. It strengthens the part music 
plays in his life by using it familiarly 
in connection with other interests. 
Singing will be to him the same as the 
little stories and other work which are 
a regular part of his early school life. 

It has been truly said, “In the emo- 
tions lies the well-spring of all the 
strength of energy and character.” 
From the beginning the child’s inter- 
est in music may be awakened and his 
emotions may be developed along lines 
which will lead to the formation of a 
worthy character. In all this, of course, 
it is understood that the music of the 
songs should be of the best. 

As regards the voice in the primary 
grades, untold harm can result from 
careless teaching’ in the first grades. 
The training of the child’s voice stands 
out as its most important factor. After 
all, “Song is nothing more than speech 
upon a musical tonality.” Correct ar- 
ticulation of the words of a song will 
be a lesson not only in singing but in 
speaking. It is thus apparent to all 
that there is a necessity for strong 
teachers in primary grades—teachers 
who not only know the subject matter 
to be imparted, but also know and love 
the child; and, without irreverence, it 


may be said, “Unless you become as a 
little child” do not enter the first grade, 
Love the subject, but love the child as 
well. Character building and educa- 
tion, as in everything in life, should 
have a solid foundation. Why ther. 
should we weaken the future educati_ a 
of a child by a careless and neglected 
foundation ? 

As for methods, we now have at 
least the system that trains the child in 
its natural growth. The writer can 
remember when teachers were sup- 
posed to teach five positions of “do” 
upon the staff in the 1-B grade. Even 
in a good method we must remember 
that a method, literally carried out in 
all details, becomes our master until we 
adjust it to each present situation, then 
we are its master. 

The Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence has done much for the cause of 
music. I have been attending for some 
years, and have enjoyed and, I hope, 
profited by them. One does not soon 
forget the many splendid talks given 
at the different conferences. I hope in 
some of our future conferences a little 
time will be devoted to the training of 
the child voice and to primary methods 
in music. 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


THESIS FOR GRADUATION IN Pusiic ScHoort Music FROM THE 
UnIversity ScHoort oF Music, LIncoLn, NEBRASKA 


The Junior High School occupies 
the chief interest in educational circles 
today. Scarcely any educational pub- 
lication can be found without com- 
ment on its problems or the phases of 
work adopted in various parts of the 
country. In some, the Junior High 
School is a preparation to, or a part 
of the Senior High School. In others, 
it is more or less independent. In still 
others, it is the connecting link be- 
tween the Grammar School, and the 
Senior High School. However, it has 


now become a more or less independ- 
ent institution, separately housed, and 


with grades from 7 to 9, and some- 
times including 10. 

A survey was made this year, of the 
leading Junior High Schools in all the 
states of our country. Sixty-two 
schools were represented, one or two 
from each state. 

Let us divide the country into 6 
districts, and compare the work done 
in each. District I is comprised of 
the northeastern states, including the 
border states of Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania, and is represented by 14 
schools. District II includes states 
east and south of the Mississippi and 
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Ohio rivers, respectively, and the bor- 
der states of Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia. Nine schools comprise this dis- 
trict. District III includes the states 
of the Middle Northeast, those east 
and north of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers and has 10 schools represented. 
The states of the Middle Northwest 
form District IV, with the Mississippi 
river as a border line, and includes the 
border states of Iowa, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, and North and South Dakota. 
Eleven schools comprise this district. 
District V also has the Mississippi 
river as a border, and includes the bor- 
der states of Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, with 10 
schools represented. District VI is 
composed of the western states, in- 
cluding the Pacific coast states, and the 
border states of Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
and Montana. Only 8 schools repre- 
sent this group. 

We shall also divide the schools into 
three groups, according to size. 
Schools of over 1,000 pupils, Class I; 
schools between 500 and 1,000, Class 
II; and those of less than 500 pupils, 
Class III. We then have 14 schools 
of Class I, 23 of Class II, and 25 of 
Class III. Of Class I, II, and III, in 
order given, District I has 3, 4, and 7; 
District II, 0, 7, and 2; District III, 
4, 4, and 2; District IV, 3, 3, and 5; 
District V, 3, 4, and 3; and District 
VI, 0, 2, and 6. 

It may be interesting to know which 
schools require music, and which have 
it as an elective course. In District I, 
12 require it and 2 do not; in District 
II, in the order given above, we have 
7 and 2; in District III, 9 and 1; in 
District IV, 10 and 1; District V, 7 
and 3; and District VI, 6 and 2. In 
the Classification according to size, we 
have in like order, in Class I, II, and 
III; Class II, 19 and 4; and Class III, 
21 and 4. 

The result of schools with chorus 
was not surprising, as we would ex- 
pect chorus to be very popular. Seven 


schools of the 14 teach chorus in Dis- 
trict 1; 6 of 9, in District II; 9 of 10, 
in District III; 11 of 11, in District 
IV; 10 of 10, in District V; and 7 of 
8, in District VI. In the size classi- 
fication, Class I has 14 schools of the 
14, with chorus; Class II, 15 of 23; 
and Class III, 21 of 25. 

The schools were rather divided in 
the proposition of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Glee Clubs. Twenty schools had both, 
6 had Girls’ only, and 2 had Boys’ 
only. The results of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Glee Clubs, in the districts were, 
consecutively, as follows: I, 4 and 2; 
II, 3 and 5; III, 5 and 5; IV, 4 and 6; 
V, 4 and 4; and VI, 2 and 2. In 
classification according to student 
body, there were in Class I, 8 boys, 
and 10 girls’ Glee Clubs; in Class II, 
Ir and 9; and in Class III, 3 and 4. 

The problem of orchestra and band 
was left in many Junior High Schools, 
perhaps, to later work in the Senior 
High School, and in some cases, cred- 
it was given for this work in this 
higher institution. In District I, 3 
schools had orchestra and 3 had band; 
in District II, in like order, there were 
4 and 4; in District III, 8 and 3; Dis- 
trict IV, 9 and 3; District V, 9 and 3; 
and District VI, 6 and 1. In our 
other classification, schools with or- 
chestra and band were: Class I, 14 
and 6; Class II, 21 and 6; and Class 
III, 4 and 5. 


Appreciation, which has made such 
rapid strides in the past few years, 
ranked next after chorus, in popular- 
ity. A few schools had other subjects, 
such as harmony, history, special in- 
strumental classes, etc. District I had 
9 schools teaching Appreciation, and 
1 school with other special subjects. 
District II, in like order, had 8 and 6; 
District III, 10 and 4; District IV, 6 
and 1; District V, 7 and 4; and Dis- 
trict VI, 3 and 2. The largest schools, 
or Class I, had 12 teaching apprecia- 
tion, and 8 with other subjects. Class 
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It had 18 and 4; and Class III, 13 
and 6, 

Many schodls had medals and 
prizes for special music contests, so 
this is not limited to the Senior High 
School, as might be supposed. District 
I had 10, District II, 8; District III, 
10; District IV, 9; District V, 9; and 
District VI, 5. Class I had 12; Class 
II, 22; and Class III, 16. 

In a general summary, we find that 
the middle states have the most schools 
of over 1,000 pupils. The east ranks 
first in schools between 500 and 1,000; 
and the west has the most schools of 
less than 500. 

The middle states have the most 
schools with music required, however, 
in the entire country, only 17% do 
not have music a required course. 
Schools of Class III have the highest 
standard with music required, only 4 
of the 25 schools, not conforming. 

In chorus, the ‘middle and western 
states were highest, while Class I had 
100%, and Class III, nearly so. 

The Glee Clubs were about equal 
throughout the country, with the pref- 
erence varied for Boys’ and Girls’. In 
the west we find the fewest, in pro- 
portion to the number of schools. 

In the East, the choice of band and 
orchestra was equal, but in the Middle 
and Western States, orchestra was 
preferred, and very few schools had 
band. Class I and II also had a large 
majority of schools with orchestra, 
and few with band, but in Class III, 
those with band outnumbered those 
with orchestra. This is rather unex- 
pected, as it would seem that the 
smaller schools could more easily sup- 
port orchestra than band. 

Appreciation was more popular in 
the East than in the West, and also 
in Class I and II, as compared to 
Class III. Music contests were near- 


ly equal in the schools in the different 
parts of the country. Here also, Class 
III fell behind Class I and II. 


The difference in subject matter in 
Class I and II, and III, was very 
slight, although it would be expected 
that Class I and II would have more 
advantages. In some instances, such 
as requiring music as a course, and 
in chorus, the standard was higher in 
Class III. Only in orchestra and ap- 
preciation was there a marked dif- 
ference in Class I and II, as compared 
to Class III, 


The Junior High Schools varied in 
size from 70 to 5,214 pupils. It may 
be interesting to note the size of dif- 
ferent classes, which in some cases 
was smallest in the largest schools. We 
find, orchestra, 5 to 350; band, 9 to 
100; chorus, 10 to 5,214; appreciation, 
7 to 2,200; and glee club, 18 to 211. 

Taking this information, we can 
build a standard for music in the Jun- 
ior High School, by allowing the ma- 
jority of cases to decide which courses 
shall be taught. First, music should 
be a required course. Then, the fol- 
lowing courses should be found in the 
curriculum; orchestra, chorus, appre- 
ciation, and Boys’ and Girls’ Glee 
Club. Some special music contest 
should be held for which medals or 
prizes of some sort should be given. 

This standard may change in time, 
since the Junior High School is such a 
new project, but on careful compar- 
ison with the standard of the Senior 
High School, we find little difference, 
except in special courses, and with 
music as a required course. ‘The reas- 
on for this may be that musical activi- 
ties are carried on in the Senior High 
School in such a larger scale, and that 
the Junior High School courses are a 
preparation for this. The standard 
will change with the advancement of 
music, and the interest of the pupils, 
but in time, even as it is today, this 
standard will raise that of the Senior 
High School, and of the College and 
the University. 
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